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Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 
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The most valuable piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 


STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
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Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 
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The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 36th Street New York City 
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COVENT GARDEN SEASON ENDS GTM conductor of the Dinghiel senton i Engen 
WITH A BRILLIANT FALSTAFF  tameateeiy 





Mariano Stabile the Hero of the Occasion—Jeritza as Thais 


Lonpon.—Covent Garden has closed and the general regret 
caused thereby is enhanced by the uncertainty of whether or 
not it will reopen next spring. For in spite of the managing 
director's statement that this season was the most successful 
on record and that the strike in no way interfered with the 
sale of tickets, the syndicate has as yet made no plans for 
next year. A decision will probably be reached after the 
financial results are known. 

Falstaff ended the season, and the fine per- 
formance of this glorious work aroused 
almost the greatest enthusiasm that has been 
seen this year both with the public and the 
press. Mariano Stabile, of Scala fame, was 
an inimitable Falstaff while Ernesto Badini = 
as Ford and Charles Hackett as Fenton §& 
were equally good in their roles. Mercedes” 
Llopart, imported from Spain to sing Alice 
Ford, made up in looks what her singing 
lacked in lightness. Of great volume and 
considerable sweetness, her voice is better 
suited to dramatic than lyric roles. Aurore 
Rettore, who also has a remarkably big 
voice for one so small, made a charming 
Anne, 





it 


But possibly the best of the three was 
Jane Bourguignon as Mrs. Page. Her part 
is small but she played and sang it extremely 
well. This is her second season at Covent 
Garden and judging by her all around good 
qualities she is bound to make a career. 
Edouard Cotreuil, Octave Dua, Luigi Cilla 
and Elvira Casazza made up the rest of 
the fine cast. Vincenzo Bellezza, who con- 
ducted, must again be praised for extremely 
good ensembles and a fine appreciation of 
the music. 


Jeritza’s Success 


Although Maria Jeritza actually made her 
first appearance this year as Sieglinde she 
only really came into her own in Thais, and 
the Jewels of the Madonna. As an opera 
Thais was coldly received and would prob- 
ably have been a complete failure except for 
the diva. Her wonderful appearance 
(especially in the gold cape) went a long 
way toward winning her success in this tire- 
some work, whereas it was her singing and 
acting in the Jewels that caused the enormous 
enthusiasm with which it was received. 
Jeritza was hailed by more than one critic 
as the ideal Maliella. Belezza’s conducting 
in this opera was so spirited that he had 
difficulty in avoiding an after the 
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and Mariella—The Diaghileff Season—The Last Concerts 


ent character and the young composer received an ovation 
at the end of the work. He is the first Englishman to have 
a ballet accepted by Diaghileff. Auric is the composer of 
the third novelty, La Pastorale, which deals chiefly with a 
telegraph boy on a bicycle who runs into a “movie” company 
taking a picture. He remains to assist, flirts with the lead- 
ing lady and carries her off on his two-wheeler. The dancing 
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VISITORS CONTINUE TO 
FLOCK TO RAVINIA 


Success of Summer Opera Season Promises to Surpass All 
Previous Records—Excellent Performances With 
Superb Casts. 
RAVINIA 
goes on 


Ravinia as an 
season proceeds, 


The success of operat 
unabated as the Visitors from 
every part of the country who come to thi 
unique opera house are tl 
for Ravinia, as after 


house 


the greatest boosters 


witnessing one or two 





performances they go back home singing its 
praise and advising their friends whenever 
they come to ( hicago to be sure to pt nd an 
evening at Ravinia. This is as it should 
= During last week the B. P. O. E. held a hug 
convention in Chicago and many Elks and 
their families were noticed at Ravinia, where 
they were treated to performances the like 
of which they could hear nowhere on this 
sphere during the summer months 
MartHa, Jury 11 
Martha, with Florence Macbeth, Ina 
Sourskaya, Mario Chamlee, Virgilio Lazzari 
Vittorio Trevisan and Louis D’ Angelo, was 
repeated before a huge audience which ap 


plauded rapturously the work of all the prin 
a and tendered several ovations to Ma 





beth and Chamlee, the two prin ipal protag 
onists in the lovely and popular Flotow opera 
Metius Sovoist ar SymMpHONY CoNCER' 
Juty 12 

The symphony concerts at Ravinia are be 
. coming more and more popular, due to the 
policy of Louis Eckstein to present seme of 
his best singers as soloists rhanks to the 
generosity of the management no charge j 
asked for reserved seats and admission t 
the park is the only fee collected for listen 
ing to programs furnished by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Eric Delamarter and hearing soloists, chosen 
from imong the stars of the company 
Luella Melius had the distinct honor to I 
the first singer-soloist of this season. Re 
viewing her performance, Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, critic on the Chicago Herald-Exam 
iner, had the following to say on July 13 
“This astonishing little soprano gave in the 


first half of the 


must be ce 
scribed as the 


program what 
most effective account of that 
famous coloratura stunt, the Polonaise from 


Mignon, that it has been my good fortune to 








encore E hear. Every bit of pyrotechnical display 
intermezzo preceding the last act. = which occurred to the composer, to variou 
ANOTHER BLONDE SopRANO : pn Ps to herself, was included in thi 
' astonishing performances Yet it sustained 
Another blonde soprano was introduced the rhythm with vital impulse kent the 
last week in Massenet’s Manon. It was tempo at stirring pace, projected at’ all time 
Fanny Heldy, the Paris Opéra star. Her lovely, velvety tone. In consequence, th 
inteam <shanke 3 omenenticre Leann ~ b=] , 3% 7 — ve 
voice, which is typically French, could not 5 audience immediately demanded an encot 
be expected to find the favor accorded to rhe artist responded with the Shadow Song 
those of the German school, but the clarity & from Dinorah, again setting a record for fin 
of her diction, her fine acting and personal 2B ish of detail, for exquisite tonal quality, 
charm aroused a storm of enthusiasm. The § Strauss Peyton photo ROSA LOW unsurpassed agility and parading the most 
phe mn p deer was sung by Fernand = Young and charming soprano, who will give a New York recital early in November 8 perfect trill that is known to the world to 
‘Aline Me 10 shared the honors with Heldy. = following the ope ning of a well booked season in October. Several of her October day. After the intermission Miss Melius 
4 lk — and Dennis Noble gave & dates will be joint recitals with Gigli, with whom she won a large share of the laurels & forsook operatic repertory and offered a 
ee performances of Lescaut and & for herse If last season on the tenor’s tour to the Coast. Mme. Low's lyric soprano —& group of songs in French and Italian and 
he nN peso and with Bellezza as voice has received many tributes from the critics throughout the country, and an = another in English 
conductor, the work was one of the best all 2 added asset, in the opinion of her audiences, is her personal beauty and unassuming © ' : 
, J : LAY 1 
round performances of the season. = manner \ Soueme, Jury 13 
An unusual double bill, L’Heure Espagnole & Vice-President and Mrs. Charles Dawe 
Pa 





and Gianni Schicchi, proved so popular that 
it may one day supplant Cavalleria 
Pagliacci as the ham and eggs of opera. 

Fanny Heldy was a fascinating Concepcion, and such old 
favorites as Octave Dua and Edouard Cotreuil need no 
commendation here as singers. But Dua deserves particular 
praise as the “producer” of this delightful work. Henri 
Fabert as the super-aesthetic poet and Alfred Maguenat as 
the stolid muleteer were more than adequate. Percy Pitt 
conducted the excellent performance. 

Ernesto Badini is a versatile artist. He has given equally 
good performances of Figaro, Ford and Gianni Schicchi. 
In the last named he carried all before him and swept the 
audience to riotous applause. Forzano, the author of the 
libretto, was also the producer and achieved fine results. 

BALLET 

There has been plenty of excitersent besides the opera. 
For one thing Diaghileff’s Russian “Ballet, including Kar- 
savina and Lydia Lopokova, is here with ‘several novelties, 
advance news of which was so thrilling that uncountable 
celebrities, musical, literary and otherwise, elbowed each other 
on the opening night. But alas, not all the potential thrills 
were realized. Les Noces was the chef d’oeuvre, and if this 
wedding is a faithful reproduction of what Russian peasants 
have to go through to attain marital bliss—well, it’s no 
wonder the Soviet divorce laws are what they are reputed 
to be. 

Mme. Nijinska’s choreography is quite as clever as 
Stravinsky’s music, and equally ugly. And if the storm of 
applause that greeted it is a sign that cleverness today is a 
sufficient substitute for beauty, then the “today’s people” 
have my heartfelt sympathy. 

Constant Lambert’s Romeo and Juliet is of entirely differ- 
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is again grotesque and plenty of whistling was mingled with 
applause. 

Diaghileff arranged a Satie festival on July 5 in honor of 
Erik Satie, former leader of “The Six,” who died just a 
year ago. The performance of his Jack in the Box and 
Parade as well as several unimportant piano pieces played 
by Marcelle Meyer constituted the “festival.” 


UCM ic 





were guests in Mr. Eckstein’s box at the per 


formance of La Boheme, and we had with 
us as our guest Sergei Klibansky. After 
the first act we noticed the Vice-President of the United 


States and his wife joining their plaudits with those of the 
huge audience, and our friend, Klibansky of New York 
could not refrain from telling us that Ravinia was a uniqu 
opera house and that he thought the singers from the Metr: 
politan do better work here than they do at the New York 


(Continued on page 13) 





PAUL WHITEMAN PROVES A SE! ISATION IN BERLIN 





Music High School and University Professors Attend Daily Rehearsals 


Bertin.—The sensational event of the last fortnight has 
been the appearance of Paul Whiteman with his jazz-band 
before the Berlin public. The interest taken here in this 
chief representative of American Jazz has been so extraordi- 
narily universal that it seemed reasonable to announce five 
public concerts within four days, in the biggest auditorium 
Berlin possesses, the Grosses Schauspielhaus. 

good-sized audience of critics, musicians, and 
known amateurs was seen at the rehearsals day by 
among them professors of the Hochschule fiir Musik and 
of the University, and composers like Schénberg and 
Schreker. German thoroughness was at work, trying to 
comprehend and explain scientifically the new phenomenon. 
Considering the German mentality this select audience of 
professionals, artists and scientists at the rehearsals was the 
best possible advertisement. 
Accordingly, the first public concert was a sensational 


well 
day, 





social event. It was given under the auspices of the Berlin 
Press Club for a benevolent purpose. Commencing at the 
unusually late hour of ten o'clock, it lasted until after mid 
night and was a veritable triumph for Whiteman and his 
orchestra. The festive aspect of the immense house filled 
up to the top rows with thousands of expectant auditors 


must indeed have been a gratifying and inspiring impression 


to Mr. Whiteman. The success of this first concert wa 
altogether sensational. Dozens of recalls, repetitions, encores 
protracted the program to almost double its length. All the 
Berlin papers published detailed critical reports the next 
day, in a display which is generally accorded only to ex 
traordinary news events. Of course, there were erudite 
discussions as to the artistic value of jazz, and opinions were 
divided in this respect. 

The consequence of all this was a rush to the Grosses 


(Continued on page 19) 




























MUSICAL COURIER 


TWO LOVERS OF VERONA 


it irom the attractive new railroad station 
old town of Verona, Italy, on an early Oc- 
| and expecting to step at once into 
knew belonged to Verona, I was as 
was in sight no ancientry whatever. 
tation, all things were new. The 
smoothly paved; a treeless but 
bloomed opposite; the buildings 
few and far between, but most 
was wide and nothing 
and certainly + at all like 
and Juliet. Was I dreaming, 
at the wrong station? Right 
drew into sight, bearing a sign 
knew, for the guide book told 
Hat) on which still 
from the Piazza delle 


t year, 
which | 

l there 
modern 
were new and 
wil park 

1 were 
ground spack 

all like Italy 
Verona of Romeo 
leit my train 


ave 
lectric tram 
! 4 en} ve,” ind I 
me 1 Via Capello” (Street of the 
tands the old home of Juliet, 
must Verona 

little tram, and after a very long ride, 
through ; latively new and almost rural district which 
i the Ponte delle Navi, one of the grand and 
spanning the river Adige, which, like the 

most of the old city, I 
walls of ancient Verona and into the 
iazza delle Erbe, one of the most ancient and picturesque 
quares in Italy, seemingly the same today as in the days 
of Romeo and Juliet, except that the piazza of their day was 
stern Tribunal of old 
Today all 
Tower in 
State, 


leads 


jaunt 


apout 


wind and incloses 
within the 


whence the 
claimed its findings and judgments 
memory is the ancient 
from which, in rich robes of 
Gone, too, are the pomps 
and place. This 

now, and has been for 
Market. Otherwise there 
days of the Montagues 


the great Forum, trom 
Verona pré 
that remains of it 
the center Square 
the Court 1 ed 


and grande if 


Cal ved 


its decisions 
attended the 
lusive 
City 
change 


which once scene 


exe area 1 
Public 
ince the 


ancient and once 
years, the 


Little 


many long 
has been but 
and ( apulets 
On the furthest end of the 
graceful marble column rise 
tured Lion of St. Mark, symbol and relic 
Verona was subject to the Doge of Venice Here, too, 
orning the centre fountain, is a statue of Verona, dating 
back to the tenth century; here the ancient Tower of the 
mighty rulers of thirteenth century Verona, lofty 
ind proud for the architecture of its day and generation, 
but small and puny indeed if placed beside an American sky- 
craper Strange ancient houses and old palaces bound all 
sides of this Forum, remaining today as in the days of the 
fourteenth century 
Such was the Piazza delle Erbe 
name is particularly 
Vegetables, 


paved and ancient square a 
earing on its top the sculp- 
of that period when 


Scaligers 


of the long past and gone. 
appropriate, for it means 
and here in the spacious confines 


Today its 
Square of the 


PICTURE). 


1 iit of the main entrance arch is to be “om and at the top 


HOUSE OF JULIET (RIGHT ¢ 


window, close to the gutter, the 


bedchamber 


tiny balcony of Juliet's 


all available space is filled and packed with market stands, 
each covered and protected by a large white umbrella, square 
or round, where are sold vegetables, fish, meats, bread, spa- 
glietti, chestnuts, live and dressed poultry, olives, lemons, 
oranges, fruits and flowers. From this Piazza delle Erbe 
there leads a street so narrow that three persons can scarcely 
walk abreast, and which suddenly opens onto another spa- 
cious square, the Piazza dei Signori (Square of the Nobles) 
with more imposing ancient palaces. In the center of this 
enclosure stands a grand statue of Dante, who in the early 
thirteenth century fled from his political enemies in Florence 
to find his first asylum here. On through another passage 
narrow and winding, past the strange and unique architec- 
ture of the Church of Santa Maria Antico 

I went along to reach that forbidding and imposing ruin, 
the great Roman Amphitheater. I thought I had seen old 
structures in the Piazza delle Erbe and the Piazza dei Sig- 
nori belonging to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
but this piece of ancient masonry is one thousand years 


By Adelina O’Connor Thomason 


older than these. Constructed it is said about the year 290, 
it is, next to the Coliseum at Rome, the largest amphithea- 
ter in the world. Considering its extreme age, now more 
than 1600 years, it is astonishingly well preserved. 

There are many things to allure in Verona, but I was 
searching for the home of Juliet and the ancient Via Capello 
on which it stands near to the Piazza delle Erbe. I finally 
found the narrow, crooked, cobbled little street. It was lined 
with small shops. Soon { came to a brown brick house, 
entirely unlike its closely snuggled neighbors in that it was 
high, and wide, and grand, and had no shops beneath. Its 
front holds a vast carriage entrance, arched and noble look- 
ing, and a white marble tablet on the dull brown facade 
reads: 

HOUSE OF THE CAPULETS 
FROM WHOM CAME 
JULIET 
FOR WHOM 

MANY SWEETHEARTS WEPT 

SO MANY POETS SUNG. 
13TH AND 14TH CENTURIES. 


SO 


before a small window 
high above, was Juliet’s Balcony, looking down upon and 
facing the busy narrow street. What a shock! Such a 
plain little balcony—not at all the sumptuous structure shown 
in stage and operatic production. Its floor space is scarcely 
more than three feet by three, and the poor, shabby, railed- 
in confines do not accurately coincide with its window. 
Juliet must have been something of a human fly to have 
climbed into it from her bed chamber; and when Romeo, 
by means of his silken ladder, reached her side, their quar- 
ters must have been very crowded. Of course the busy, 
cobbled Via Capello of today is not that of Juliet’s time, for 
this Via Capello (even when Shakespeare wrote his story, 


This was the house, and still, 


ENTRANCE TO THE COURTYARD OF THE HOUSE 
OF CAPULET, 

now become a tenement for numerous poor families. 

specially drawn for the Musicat Courter.) 


(Sketch 


300 years after Juliet had expired in her lonely tomb) could 
have been nothing more than a private lane in the spacious 
Capulet orchard, inclosed by walls which Romeo scaled with 
the wings of love. No automobiles then disturbed the silence 
of the night; no auto parts were for sale in nearby shops. 
The old house upon which I gazed stood alone, uncrowded 
by a score of neighbors as it is today. The front wall rising 
perpendicularly from the narrow street is flat with many 
windows; all these had closed green shutters which gave 
the impression of lonely emptiness, and yet I well knew that 
dozens of curious eyes were peeping at me from behind 
these shuttered blinds. 

The carriage entrance, heroic in size, was the only way of 
entrance to the house. It led from the street into a great 
cobbled court yard, and the first sight to greet my eyes as 
I entered the open space was a handsome young Italian 
woman in a calico gown sitting on a tumble-down chair, 
smoking a pipe. Within the four-sided court yard, there 
were balconies by the score before the many windows, all 
much larger, more ornate, more pretentious and much more 
romantic for love making than the plain, lonely, little iron- 
railed coop which faces the street and is called the Balcony 
of Juliet. 

Then came another shock. This splendid Capulet mansion, 
in old days the scene of aristocratic splendor, is now crowded 
with hundreds of families and suggests a second rate East 
Side tenement house, It was difficult to visualize this palace 
and court yard as the scene of that brilliant reception, ban- 
quet and masked ball where Romeo first met his Juliet. 
This one time lovely court yard is now given over exclu- 
sively to the stabling of donkeys, mules and cattle. It is a 
waiting depository for the family animals while their owners 
are occupied in the nearby market of the Piazza delle Erbe. 
Scores of dark-eyed dirty children played among the ani- 
mals, while flies, smells, and general unsanitary conditions 
merrily prevailed on all sides. Off to the back of the court 
yard was an ancient well with a lighted shrine to the Virgin 
and Child in a glass case above. This well is the water 
supply for all the tenants of the house and also for the 
animals. As I stood and surveyed the scene, romance and 


mind pictures of the lovely home of Juliet took flight. A 
stairway led straight downward into the earth from a corner 
of the court yard and a young man dressed in the black- 
shirted uniform of a Facisti told me that it was the entrance 
to a subterranean passage which led under the city wall 
through secret ways to the city of Mantua, twenty-five miles 
distant. Before one narrow doorway, stone steps led up- 

ward into the vast house. Not knowing just which way to 
proceed, I paused, when a man, in the act of aged a lop- 
eared mule, spoke up in good New York E english, “Go right 
up Lady.” So I did, until I arrived at one of the numerous 
balconies where I stopped to look down upon the sordid 
scene below. 

A little boy offered to be my guide (the Italians are ever 
helpful and most kind to strangers) and save that he stut- 
tered, I found him a valuable and inspiring aid. He led me 
up more inner stairways of grooved stone and through a 
little door to a broad iron-railed balcony which ran around 
the entire four sides of the house facing the court yard. 
These long open balconies running the length and breadth 
of a house are frequently seen in Italy, and are called loggie. 
We walked along this loggia on one side of the square, 
passing doors and windows opening on to it, turned to the 
right, and I realized I was now exactly opposite the famous 
little balcony, which faced the street. Arriving at a door- 
way very like its neighbors, my boy guide stopped and rapped, 


THE 


once the great forum of 


P [AZZA DELLE ERBE, 
Verona, now the city’s public 
market. 


and a little blue-eyed old lady (extré aordinary, a pair of blue 
eyes in Italy!) opened the door. She surmised at once why 
I had come and cordially invited me inside to a sparsely fur- 
nished room, through which she hurried me on into another 
room which had no window, but a large open fire place. 
Then, with an air of flourish and triumph, she opened the 
door which led into Juliet’s room. 
Juxiet’s BepcHAMBER 

A spacious room, dull high ceilings, old brown walls, and 
a litter all about which bespoke the trade of the little old 
lady. She was a dressmaker—and the room looked it. For 
three generations her family had plied their trade in this 
romantic room of Juliet. It was hardly possible to believe 
that in this workaday place the lovely heroine once had lived. 
It was here she had deceived unsuspecting Papa and Mama; 
here received her lover; here quaffed the sleeping potion to 
simulate death; and from here she had been carried to her 
tomb. Below a window in the room a high stone step ran, 
which led to the balcony, facing the noisy little Italian 
street below. 

The old lady said her own name was Theresa, and was 
more than curious to know what mine might be. After I 
told her, she said that the very next day the King of all 
Italy was to be in Verona to unveil a memorial to the city’s 
dead sacrificed in the war (a fact I well knew). She in- 
tended to hang a bright Turkish rug over the ‘railing of 
Juliet’s Balcony and she felt certain that His Majesty, 
when he passed by, would look up at the famous window. 
Would I not come and view the procession with her? The 
opportunity to view a royal procession from the balcony 
of Romeo and Juliet does not come to an American every day. 
I accepted with alacrity, and the following day was there. 
The King passed by in his open dark-blue automobile, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant military escort, with Italy’s red, white 
and green much in evidence. He did look up at the balcony 
and graciously bowed to the little old lady and to me, stand- 
ing on the perilously small balcony; and he never knew, this 
little short-legged scholarly King, who loves books better 
than militarism, that one of the ladies on the world known 
balcony was other than one of his own loyal Italian sub- 
jects. 

I passed down the ancient grooved stairs to the court yard, 
picked my way past munching donkeys and cattle and out 
again into the Via Capello. On a nearby corner within a 
few doors of Juliet’s home, stood a little low domed stone 
hut; it was a pharmacy, so small and so old that it might 
easily have been the magic shop which provided the good 
Friar Lawrence with the sleeping potion for Juliet. Then 
on into the busy crowded Corso, passing the great amphi- 
theater again, and on beyond to the ancient city wall with 
remains of grim turrets, impressive reminders of days that 
had been. I went through the mediaeval city gate, crowned 
with its tower, adjoining which stands the old guard house, 
used as a military prison since the middle ages. Here were 
two carabinieri. They are always in pairs, decked out in 
tri-cornered Napoleonic hats with cockades of bright red, 
their gavly-trimmed impracticable-looking uniforms sug- 
gestive of the tin soldier. These are not local or municipal 
police but National State police. I have found them invaria- 
bly polite and helpful. always most valuable sources of in- 
formation. So I made inquiries of these at the city gate. 
where, in all this- confusion of narrow ways, I might find 
the tomb of Juliet. They told me it was in that section of 
the city which is set apart as a market for military horses— 
what we at home would call a corral. This struck me as a 
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strange location for a tomb, and I was prepared once again 
to have all romance shattered. According to directions 
given, | picked my ‘way toward the river Adige, through 
many streets narrow. and old, then down the Vicolo San 
Domenico, a narrow lane between two high walls, toward a 
rural district. I was the only passer along the way and 
saw not a soul, Behind these sombre walls I knew there 
must be houses, people, and beautiful gardens, but one does 
not see behind the high walls of Italy unless invited to—and 
not to see behind them is to miss the best of Italian attrac- 
tion and beauty. 

It was noon and life seemed to be in abeyance. There 
were no trees for shade along the way. It seemed an end- 
less, lonely walk, the sun straight above and scorchingly hot. 
At last I came upon a tiny restaurant, which literally occu- 
pied a deep hole in the side of one of the lane’s lining wall. 
Though it was noon and lunch time, one might think a busy 
hour for such an establishment, no business. was going on 
whatsoever; but on its front was the sign, “Restaurant of 
the Tomb ‘of Juliet,” which was reassuring. Certainly 
somewhere near this place must be the sepulchre where 
Juliet waited the tragic return of ‘Romeo. 

The seemingly endless walls at length gave way to a sud- 
den iron grating, and a tall, rusty gate stood ajar. Through 
this I passed into a huge bright open space, in size much 
like a baseball park at home. Its four sides were lined with 
low wooden stable sheds all dilapidated and badly in need 
of repair. This must be the place, for here was the corral, 
here the animals, and here the smells in exaggerated form. 
Here, somewhere, was Juliet’s tomb. I looked about and 
off at one side spied a small stone house bearing the sign 
“Custodian.” A bell chain hung limp and rusty beside the 





THE ROMAN ARENA AT VERONA, 
dating from 296 A, D. In recent years operatic perform- 
ances have been given here in summer. 


sign, and a weary-eyed woman with bedraggled dress 
quickly opened the door to my ring, bearing in her hand a 
huge key. I am certain she had been peeking at me through 
the green blinds for a long time, and, surmising that | was 
not there to buy a horse, | must have come to see the Tomb 
of Juliet. She was ready and waiting for her fee. 

We set out upon the long walk to the far end of the sun- 
baked space, passing by the long line of smelly stables. A 
stone church suddenly appeared, almost hidden behind stable 
walls and quite invisible until one was directly upon it. 
Trees branched over the very high brick wall which hugged 
the side of the church and gave grateful shade. A quick 
turning, and we stood before a low iron gate in the wall 
which was covered with red woodbine. This gate the woman 
unlocked with her great key, collected the entrance fee 
(about one cent in our money), and retraced her steps, 
leaving me alone, A turnstile noisily creaked as I passed 
through and I found myself in a garden of green Paradise. 
Directly to my left was a vine-hung covered cloister; its 
arches supported by graying stone columns, peeling and old. 
Entranced and speechless one must be in the presence of 
such stillness, beauty, and ancientry. In the center of this 
cloistered way, four feet above the ground, stands a rough 
hewn gray stone sarcophagus bearing marks and evidences 
of the centuries. This is the Tomb of Juliet. 

The nearby church, against which nestles the garden wall, 
and within whose shadow lies the € vapulet tomb, is all that 
remains of the old Monastery of the Capucine Monks; and 
this lovely area where Juliet lay was formerly the burying 
ground for the brothers of this Order. Here also many of 
the nobles of ancient Verona were laid to rest, here outside 
the city gates ; but of all these save only Juliet, Time has long 
s'nce destroyed the memories. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


In the 600 years which have passed since this fair daughter 
of Verona met her tragic fate, her stone sarcophagus has 
become sadly worn with the ravages of time, until now it 
is but a hollow uncovered tub of granite. Hundreds of 
yellowing visiting cards, bearing the names of pilgrims from 
every nation under the sun, are heaped in endless confusion 
and disorder within the confines of the tomb, bearing evi- 
dence that the lovely Juliet is, and forever will be, the 
world’s best loved sweetheart. 

The sarcophagus bears no inscription of any kind, but a 
marble bust of Shakespeare, mounted on a tall white column 
and bearing the figures 1300-1900, stands against a back- 
ground of thick green foliage, facing the tomb, as though 
tenderly watching and guarding the final resting place of his 
most celebrated heroine, 


MUNICH STARVING FOR NEW MUSIC 


Advice to Americans Ciseseiaia in Bavaria—American 
Composer Has Big Success—New Italian 
Singer a Favorite 


Municu.—Of all Central-European’ cities Munich’s 
musical life has probably suffered most under the general 
economic depression. Concerts and recitals of more or 
less artistic value have been given right along by artists 
who do not mind playing before a half filled or papered 
house, but the number of even such concerts is about 50 
per cent. below the figures of previous years, Even the 
most famous artists have hardly drawn full houses during 
the past six months. The cause of this calamity is the high 
cost of living and the general depreciation of money values 
under which the so-called middle class, formerly the staunch- 
est supporters of all musical events, are the severest suf- 
ferers. The opera, too, has had to suffer under these dis- 
tressing conditions, and only very recently the box office, 
after months of stagnation, has again been able to make a 
more favorable report. 

But the so-called leaders of our local musical life are 
partly to blame for this state of affairs; for a musical con- 
servatism prevails here which is far blacker than even the 
deepest meaning of this word usually indicates. The fact 
that a new generation has grown up under different environ- 
ments than those to which our so-called leaders are ac- 
customed is almost completely ignored. Nine-tenths of all 
program makers are satisfied to repeat what has been done 
during the past thirty years and the remaining tenth, who 
may be willing to break a lance for contemporaries, lack 
either financial or other means of making themselves effec- 
tively heard. Our two principal concert organizations, the 
Musikalische Akademie and the Konzertverein, for example, 
adhere strictly to the most conservative programs without 
friendly consideration of contemporary creative efforts. 


MoperN Music APPRECIATED 


How much these new efforts are really appreciated by our 
music craving public was, however, amply proven on the 
occasion of the Munich Tonkiinstler Woche. Its seven con- 
certs, devoted entirely to works by living composers, were 
played to packed houses night after night. There were no 
world beaters among the composers nor was there much 
that was particularly startling, but the musical public of 
Munich at last had an opportunity to hear what was actually 
happening in a creative way within its own walls and made 
the most of it. It will take more than this, however, to 
induce the powers that be to recognize the writing on the 
wall, and they will undoubtedly go on, quite unabashed, 
idolizing their three “B’s” exclusively as if musical life had 
come to a standstill one hundred years ago. 

Neither has the Opera House been particularly ambitious 
about bringing out novelties this year; in fact, not a single 
world premiére has been produced during the entire season. 
The outstanding events of the last few months were a 
revival of Weber’s Freischiitz and the first performance of 
Strauss’ Intermezzo. Freischiitz was favored with par 
ticularly flattering attention; not only was it staged by Leo 
Pasetti and Max Hofmiiller with remarkable taste, beauty 
and impressiveness, but the whole opera as well was re- 
studied with loving care by Hans Knappertsbusch, whose 
reading of the overture bordered on sensational virtuosity 
and called forth a storm of applause. The cast was the pick 
of the opera house; Paul Bender, in a marvellous impersona- 
tion of Kasper; Fritz Krauss, who succeeded in giving life 
and color to the somewhat weak and insipid character of 
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Max; and Felicie Mihaczek as a highly pleasing Agathe—a 
fitting commemoration of the centenary of Weber's death. 


INTERMEZZO Best Prerarep Opera 


From a musical standpoint Strauss’ Intermezzo was the 
best prepared opera I have yet witnessed under the direction 
of Hans Knappertsbusch. The orchestra played with a 
virtuosity hardly to be surpassed, great beauty of tone and 
truly ecstatic dash. The extremely difficult leading roles 
were perfectly mastered by Elisabeth Feuge, Erik Widhagen 
and Anni Frind; the stage settings, not quite as elaborate 
as in Dresden (where the perfect counterpart of the interior 
of Strauss’ mountain home was to be seen) were neverth 
less appropriate and fittifig for the occasion. The only real 
drawback was the fact that the performance took place in 
the big opera house, where the rather insignificant details 
of a not over interesting family plot seemed out of place, 
whereas the Residenztheater would have furnished the prop 
erly intimate surroundings. Novertheless, the opera was 
received with extraordinary enthusiasm and all the pat 
ticipants had innumerable recalls. 


PREPARATIONS FOR SUMMER FEsTIVAI 


The opera is now preparing for this season’s festival 
which, however, will be of shorter duration than in previous 
years, lasting only from August | until September 5. The 
performing artists and guests will be about the same as last 
year, only Dr. Karl Muck being added to the list of com 
ductors which, besides Knappertsbusch, comprises Clemens 
Kraus, director of the Frankfurt opera, Karl Béhm and 
Karl Ellmendorff. 

One fine artist, however, will sadly be missed this year 
Friedrich Brodersen, whose wonderful Hans Sachs, Kur 
wenal and Amfortas must still live in the memory of many 
American festival guests. This great artist, whose im 
personations made his characters live, whose art was as 
faultless as his technic, died suddenly after a recent per 
formance of Meistersinge r. This has meant a most grievous 
loss to operatic art in general and to the Munich opera in 
particular, for Brodersen was a personality of the strongest 
type. 

Rape Brirain’s Soncs a Success 


Two new artists have been engaged who promise to be 
come worthy successors to Brodersen. They are Heinrich 
Rehkemper, a fine lyric baritone hitherto known for his 
splendid lieder-singing, and Erik Widhagen, a bel canto 
singer par excellence with a voice of great power and 
beauty. He received his vocal training principally in Italy, 
where he was a member of the Costanzi Theater in Rom 
He is already a favorite with the opera public, and his first 
appearance on the concert stage took the audience by storm 

Besides Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Wolf, Wid 
hagen sang, as novelties, four songs by the American com 
poser, Radie Britain, whose exceptional creative talent has 
already been highly commended in the Musicat Courtet 
Each one of these songs was most warmly applauded and 
at the end of the group Miss Britain, who is also an un 
usually accomplished pianist and who accompanied her own 
songs, received a real ovation. 


This is another proof how grateful music lovers here ar« 
for anything new if it is really good, and I can only advise 
American artists who intend to concertise in these parts, to 
bring along good novelties if they want to make sure of cap 
turing an interested audience. In fact, American artists con 
certising in Europe might do much more for the propagation 
of contemporary American music, of which hardly anything 
is heard here. Europe is getting into the bad habit of judg- 
ing America’s musical output largely from the angle of 
syncopation, and it is up to the American reproducing artists 
to eliminate certain European prejudices in this respect. It 
is a duty to themselves, as well as to their compatriots, if 
they wish their appearances here to be doubly interesting. 

A. -N. 


FRANKFORT REJOICES IN 
STEADY MUSICAL PROGRESS 


FRANKForT.—A retrospect of the past concert season in 
Frankfort is reassuring by virtue of the evident progress 
made since the war. The Opera orchestra was brilliant in 
the Museum Concerts under Clemens Krauss’ splendid lead 
ership, and the Symphony Orchestra, excellently schooled by 
Ernst Wendel, has developed into an estimable musical unity 
Moreover, they have passed from the old overcrowded pro 
grams to artistic and well-balanced ones. 

A pleasing addition to Frankfort concert life is a new 
organization, the Chamber Music Society, which produced 
works from Orlando di Lasso to Ernst Krének. The high 
quality of performance can be gaged by the artists engaged, 
who included Carl Friedberg, Youra Guller, Lamond, Feuer 
mann and the Swiss Trio 

Furtwangler, with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
enchanted his audience with a per fect performance of Bruck 
ner’s sixth symphony and Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel. The 
brilliant finale of the season consisted of two concerts, pre 
sented as a music festival by the Frankfort Tonkiinstlerbund 
and conducted by Hermann Scherchen. This conductor, not 
long ago was treated by the Museum committee with a lack 
of consideration not rare in Frankfort. Since then he has 
been very successful in other German towns, in Switzerland 
and in Italy, He is less an orchestral leader in the accepted 
sense than a youthful fighter, a conductor of the newest in 
music, and above all, an excellent choral organizer His 
a capella chorus, “1923,” is one of the best in Germany 

The first evening introduced us to the charming and sim 
ple measures of one of the first spiritual operas of Emilio 
dé Cavalieri, entitled Body and Soul, a very attractive com 
bination of orchestral Ritornello, chorus, vocal monody, 
organ and harpsichord. Worthy of mention was the mezzo 
soprano of Luise Debonte, from Strassburg. Then followed 
a harpsichord toccata by Scarlatti, excellently played by the 
Berlin artist, Alice Ehlers; and Giinther Ramin carried 
away the audience with an impetuous performance of Reger’s 
Phantasie and Fuge on B-A-C-H. Four Graduals for a cap 
pella chorus by Bruckner, rendered with rare perfection, 
closed the evening. 

At the second concert we heard two modern choral works, 
the Magnificat of Heinrich Kaminsky, a vigorous expressive 
-work developed out of the old liturgical form; and Honeg 
ger’s King David. The performance was of a very higl 
order and had great success. H. L 
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She certainly did not look the part, and her voice, a rather 
rough contralto, was not remarkable. But her vocal control 
she had the most fluent parlando, and all 
the volume required for the big climaxes. Histrionically, 
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Miss Townsend was the French Carmen of the realistic type, 
but convincing in every detail. She came all the way from 
Monte Carlo, it is said, to sing Carmen at the “town’s end”; 
but her success justified the effort. 

Bricut CoLors 

For the last concert of the Tonkunster series, Clemens 
Krauss, the heir apparent to Schalk’s directoral post at the 
Staatsoper, brought a home-grown novelty to supplement the 
Mahler cycle; the Romantic Night Music by Josef Marx. 
In size, as well as in worth, this piece is far superior to 
Marx’ Idyl, which Krauss presented earlier in the season. 
Alexander Tansman, though a Pole by nationality may 
well be regarded a product of Paris, where he has been a 
resident for several years. If the modernists of Central 
Europe are (or have been until very recently) exclusively 
influenced by Schénberg’s uncompromising harshness, their 
young Western colleagues have long seen their model in 
Stravinsky, and have tempered his primitive force with some 
French suavity. 

Such are also the characteristics of the compositions which 
Tansman presented here recently. His earlier: pieces—pre- 
sumably written while he was still in Poland—betray some 
cerebral tendencies, but his later works have the light French 
touch and the facility typical of the young Parisians. The 
string quartet No. 2 belongs to the former group; the 
Japanese Songs already betray Parisian influence, while the 
Sonate Rustica for piano (splendidly played by the com- 
poser) submits to the lure of Stravinsky, not only in the 
national color of his ballets but even in some of this com- 
poser’s “neco-Bachian” tendencies. Tansman has a vigorous 
melodic gift, and plenty of verve 

RECENT VIENNESE Propucts 

Franz Schmidt's new string quartet—his first venture into 
chamber music—was one of the outstanding successes of 
the season with the conservative portion of press and public; 
and deservedly so, as far as its solid structure and sincerity 
are concerned, I, for one, do not delight in variations, how 
ever deftly worked out; but 1 must admit that the quartet 
is a good specimen of its type. Between the classicists 
like Schmidt and the extreme radicals stands young Alfred 
Rosé, who has just made his debut as a composer. His 
seven songs, which Maria Olszewska presented for the first 
time, are Japanese in character and atmosphere. As a 
nephew of Gustav Mahler his work could not escape com- 
parison with the Song of the Earth, but it speaks for Alfred 
Rosé’s sincerity that his songs are imbued merely with the 
spirit of his famous uncle’s big work without succumbing 
to the temptation of melodic imitation. The songs are short 
and impressive, were beautifully sung and very well received. 

THe YOUNGEST GENERATION 


From the annual crop of child prodigies in the instru 
mental field there remains at least one product worth re- 
cording, a charming sprightly young girl named Poldi 
Mildner who hails from somewhere in the Austrian forest 
districts and sprang into sudden metropolitan recognition, 
unheralded and without a “boost” of any sort. For the 
moment, the youngster’s shoulders hardly reach up to the 
keyboard, and when seated at her concert grand she is an 
amusing sight. What distinguishes her favorably from her 
juvenile competitors for prodigy fame is her total lack of 
both affectation and stage nervousness. She simply plays 
as she must, free and fresh, and with an unfailing sense 
for style and interpretation. A promising “kid.” 

Robert Goldsand, her junior by five years, has proceeded 
to the point where his American prospects have assumed 
definite forms, Unless present plans fail, New York will 
hear him next season or the year after, and will no doubt 
recognize his unusual talent and abilities. When he plays 
so appallingly difficult a piece as the Viennese Carnaval, 
compiled by his eminent master, Moriz Rosenthal, from 
Johann Strauss motives, it still sounds sometimes less like 
Strauss Waltzes than like a Stravinskyan grimace on them: 
“false basses” add a surprising touch of unwanted modern 
ism now and then. But in Mozart’s A major Sonata and 
Weber’s Sonata opus 24, young Goldsand is really notable 
for his finish and poise. 

Dorette von Gagern was another violinistic newcomer of 
the season, a young lady of prominent social position but 
also an efficient instrumentalist who can stand on her own 
merits. That she is more than a mere virtuoso, indeed an 
artist of taste, was conclusively evinced in her chamber 
music playing. 


A REMARKABLE Boy VIOLINIST 


Bronislaw Gimpel, a pupil of Robert Pollak, is, unless all 
signs fail, destined to be one of the great violinists of the 
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“His voice is both lyrical and florid, and has a rare appeal. 
It is clear and ringing in its entire range.” 


—St. Louis Star. 
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MILDRED PERKINS, 
who has completed a successful season of teaching in New 
York. For the past few years she has been associate teacher 
to Minna Kaufmann, specialising in voice placement, inter- 
pretation and in preparing singers for concert, opera and 
theater. Althoush Mme. Kaufmann will teach in Pittsburgh 
next season, Miss Perkins will continue her pedagogical work 
in New York. Both of these teachers are exponents of the 
Lehmann Method. 





next generation. He reaped his first honors last season as 
assisting artist to Maria Jeritza, when he created a small 
sensation, Each successive appearance in Vienna has verified 
the prephesies Of his critics, and his recent successes have 
been phenomenal, Gimpel is a product of what has come 
to be regarded as the “new Viennese violin school.” And it 
is hardly an exaggeration to speak in such terms of the 
class which Robert Pollak, the eminent violinist and instruc- 
tor, has gathered around him here, thus filling the gap 
left by the departure of Otakar Sevcik and the withdrawal 
of Arnold Rosé from the teaching field. 

Pollak is well known internationally as a violinist of 
great worth. In early years this pupil of Henri Marteau 
was entrusted with a master-class at the Geneva and Lau- 
sanne Conservatories. During the war, while a prisoner in 
Russia, he was commissioned to teach a master class at the 
Moscow Conservatory, and since his return to Vienna, Pol 
lak has developed into a violinist of international standing 
He has toured Austria, Germany, France, England, Greece, 
Switzerland and Spain several times, and is a familiar figure 
on the concert platforms of the European musica] centers. 
Between his tours Pollak is busily engaged in Vienna with 
his private pupils and as head of the master class for violin 
at the Neues Wiener Konservatorium. Prior to the war, 
incidentally, Pollak made a tour of Canada, and his pro 
posed American tour in 1915 was frustrated only by the 
war, 

When Pollak appeared in two concerts here this season, 
his success was twofold. His playing of the Bach E 
major and Bruch G minor concertos, as well as of the 
Beethoven Concerto and Chausson’s Poéme, was on a very 
high artistic plane. The supporting orchestra was com- 
posed of his pupils (with Philharmonic men volunteering 
on the cellos, basses and winds—a rare honor!) and spoke 
eloquently for Pollak’s pedagogic gifts and achievements. 
Pollak had every reason to be proud of his double success. 
It is his aim evidently, to make Vienna a center of violinistic 
activity and instruction—and he is on the way to realizing 
his ambition. P. B. 


Tenor Lindau for Chicago Opera 


A cable from Paris sent by Herbert M. Johnson, managet 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, announces the en- 
gagement of an important § artist—Harold Lindau—ta 
augment the tenor section of the Windy City organization. 
The new tenor may be recognized as Aroldo Lindi by music 
lovers who keep track of what is going on abroad, as that 
Latinized version of his name has been fastened upon him 
during the last three years while singing throughout Europe, 
especially Italy. He has met with pronounced success at 
La Scala, Milan; Costanzi, Rome; Mazzini, Palermo; Regio, 
Parma; Royal Opera, Madrid; San Carlo, Lisbon; Royal 
Opera, Stockholm, and Covent Garden, London. 

Lindau is a Swedish-American, born in Sweden and reared 
in the United States, where his musical studies were pur- 
sued. He sang with opera organizations in Boston, Wash- 
ington, and Minneapolis, with such promise that he attracted 
the attention of John Aspergren of New York, who sent 
him to Italy for intensive study and experience, generously 
financing the undertaking. : 

Lindau studied with Maestro Renato Bellini, who in- 
terested the late Impresario Lussardi, of the Dal Verme, 
Milan, who accorded Lindau a debut as Rhadames in Aida, 
which proved very notable, starting him upon a successful 
career. That work, Tosca, La Forza del Destino, Pagliacci 
and Il Trovatore have been Lindau’s principal vehicles. He 
is young, handsome, and possesses a voice that has inspired 
enthusiasm abroad, particularly with reference to his top 
notes. The latter have been declared to sustain the best 
traditions of the bel canto school. 

Mr. Lindau will reach Chicago in late October to prepare 
for his debut, which will be among the early events of the 
season, 


Reuter Summer Artist Class in California 

West Coast musicians have prevailed upon Rudolph Reuter 
to give several classes at the time of his visit to California 
this summer. During August and part of September he 
will do some. teaching at Ocean Park, near Los Angeles, 
where Julia Rebeil, an exponent of his teaching, is to make 
the arrangements and assist him. 
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THE PIANIST 


“OF AUTHORITY AND IMAGINATION” 
New York World, Dec. 2, 1924 


and 


“OF DECIDED INDIVIDUALITY” 
New York Telegram-Mail, Dec. 2,1924 


and 
“OF MASTERFUL TECHNIQUE” 


The Manchester Guardian, Nov. 21, 1923 
and 


“OF BRILLIANT ACCOMPLISHMENT” 
The Boston Transcript, Nov. 6, 1924 


Returning from conspicuous successes in European 
musical centre; CHARLES NAEGELE made his 
American debut in New York City at Aeolian Hall on 
November 10, 1924. He followed this appearance with a 
Boston debut and a second New York recital, which im- 
mediately established him as an artist of outstanding attain- 
ment. Since then he has appeared with the Boston and 
Detroit Symphony Orchestras, as well as in many recitals 
throughout the East and Middle West, repeating every- 
where his European and Metropolitan successes. 


American Press Comments 
As Soloist 


COURIER 
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With Boston Symphony 
Charles Naegele, pianist, last 
evening in the Grieg Concerto 
received an ovation and reap- 
peared on the stage four or five 
times to acknowledge it. Both 
Mr. Naegele and Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky observed the concerto 
from the particularly romantic 
side and alternately vested it 
with a kind of restrained fervor 
and ascendant enthusiasm. Mr. 
Naegele played warmly and with 
a gusto that modern intensity is 
fast displacing. Best of all, in 
its monumental theme and stir- 
ring rhythm, both orchestra and 
soloist played the third move- 
ment as if it were the apotheosis 
of all delight. 
—Boston Transcript, March 
26, 1926. 


With Detroit Orchestra 


Mr. Naegele made a most ex- 
cellent impression. He possesses 
a singularly free style at the 
piano, is able to draw great 
sonority from the instrument 
when such a quality is needed 
and can make it speak in tone of 
utmost delicacy too. He is an 
excellent technician and_ plays 
with much emotion. The sec- 
ond movement of the Grieg Con- 
certo became, under Mr. Nae- 
gele’s fingers, a thing of great 
lyric loveliness. 

—Detroit News, Dec. 7, 1925. 


In selecting Naegele to play 
as soloist, the conductor again 
displayed his good judgment, for 
his choice proved an exceptional 
musician.—Detroit Free Press, 
Dec. 7, 1925. 





Mr. Naegele writes of the 


Haldwin 


Stillington, 

Gloucester, Mass., 

July 10, 1926. 
Gentlemen: 

The Baldwin is more than ever an inspira- 
tion tome. Its sonority is superb, its response 
unfailing. Please accept my renewed thanks 
and admiration for this magnificent instru- 
ment. Faithfully yours, 


° L free _ Nas cla 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
20 East 54th Street, 
New York City. 
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SINGERS, PLAYERS, 
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AND WHAT NOT? 


PARIS HAS CHANCE TO HEAR ALL 


Schmitz, Hambourg, De Pachmann, Jr., 


Horowitz, Heath, Rosenthal, 


Dupré, Shattuck and Antheil Particularly Attract 


Reviewer's Attention—Violinists and Cellists Galore—Frank Waller Conducts Orchestral Concerts. 


account of the strike in England my intended 
ndon did not begin on Wednesday evening, May 5, 
A.D 2% a memorable date in the history of Musica 
Courter journalism, The forces of Organized Mediocrity 
umphed over the efforts of Individual Superiority. I was 
ibliged aris until the intelligent forces in 
England were able to restore some kind of order after the 
thud of the unreasoning mob, This is not the first time in 
the history of mankind that the bright glance of science has 
been shattered by the leaden club of ignorance 
British strike, I tried my hand 
admission to a concert hall, and I was successful. 
Ox Thursday evening, for example, on entering the Salle 
Gaveau to attend the last of the Straram orchestral concerts 
the season, | met Ignatz Friedman who was looking for 
me to find an address he mooted Inside the door | was wel- 
comed by Cecilia Hanson—Saint Cecilia, as some of her 
friends call her—and by her husband Zacharovitch, Then 
Eleanor Spencer, back from a recital tour in the barbarian 
world outside of Paris and France (local opinion only), 
greeted me. Ganna Walska invited me to sit in her box 
if 1 could not find a seat in the densely packed hall. But 
Leopold Godowsky and his family made room for me and I 
pent a part of the evening among them, with Artur Bo 
danzky of the Metropolitan, New York, in the adjoining box 
Viadimir Shavitch of Syracuse, cellist Britt of the Elman 
Quartet, and finally Tina Lerner, who seems to have let her 
pul lic piano playing go for far too long a period, extended 
welcomes, as if they were bent on making me torget the 
trip | t make to England. I also exchanged a word or 
two with twe young American pianists who have put their 
ide the arena and — the fight for recognition, I 
Paul McCoole and Beveridge Webster 
concert began with a so-called symphony of Prokofieff. 
so-called” because it is not in what is called symphonic 
not that that matters in any way. As a novelty it was 
listened to with though there were those who 
laughed and looked annoyed, and a number of young men 
applauded violently. The composer, who was in the 
hear what his second symphony really sounded 
was recognized by the crowd and rayally applauded. It 
if not a musical, triumph for him 
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ScuMITz AND.OTHER PIANISTS 


about modern music reminds me of a recital re- 
here which consisted of alternate selections 
and Milhaud The concert giver maintained 
wat modern M Nevertheless | 

ert Milhaud is certainly not the old 


Talking 
cently given 
from Mozart 
that Milhaud 
make bold to 
Mozart 

At another recital | heard no less an artist than E. Robert 
Schmitz play a program of alternate compositions by Bach 
Debu like alternate layers of leather and tissue 
It was the incongruity of the styles which jarred on 
not the chronological leap-frog. The playing was 


the zart 


that 


and 
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me, and 
superb 

Much has changed since the war. Mark Hambourg, for 
played a group of antique virginal and harpsichord 
music with the delicacy and grace of De Pachmann in 
Chopin's Berceuse. The lion roared for like the suck- 
ing dove of Shakespeare’s weaver 

De P 
’achmann, the youngest son of the famous 
ed recently by. his friends who organized 
a Festival de Pachmann, devoted exclusively to the compo- 
sitions of the composer, He has without a doubt a 
freshness and ease of style, combined with a melodic flow 
which is never forced. His inspiration is natural, his mas 
tery of many styles praiseworthy, and the seriousness of 
his aim places him among the most promising of the present 
young school of composition in France He avoids the 
two pitfalls of excessive discord and affected classicism. 
His Variations on a theme in the form of a Mazurka is 
worthy a place on the progratns of the best pianists, not to 
mention songs, stringed music, choral works, in all of which 
he shows the hand of a master 
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Back In Lonpon 


I managed to spend four days in London soon after the 
strike was settled, and I made the rounds of the concert 
halls in which | formerly spent many hours on behalf of the 
Musicat Covrrer in days gone by 

1 heard a tame performance of César Franck’s D minor 
symphony by the Westminster Orchestral Association in 
Queen's Hall. My chief interest in the orchestra lay in the 
historical fact that | was the regular conductor of it some 
twenty-three years ago, I left the concert early and hurried 
to Wigmore Hall to hear a sonata by Mozart for two pianos 
played with technical perfection and beauty of tone, but 
dully and without life, in a manner not uncom 
mon in English concert halls 


accents of 


Florence Field gave a violin recital, and Rosenthal a piano 
recital in Wigmore Hall and Queen's Hall respectively at 
both of which I “assisted,” as the French say. I departed 
not unwillingly for Paris, notwithstanding that the short 
journey of 320 miles between London and Paris is crowded 
with unpleasantness. First, there is the trouble of finding 
a seat and a place for the luggage in the English train. In 
an hour or so follows an inspection of passports before 
boarding the steamer. The tickets are shown at the narrow 


gangway when the hands of the traveller are loaded with 
valises. Then comes the tossing of the crossing, to be fol- 
lowed by another ticket collection, a more careful examina- 
tion of passports, an overhauling of trunks and handbags 
by the minions of the law, another scramble for seats and 
space in the French trains, and a final collection of tickets 
after the train gets started. 1 find the trip about five times 
as troublesome as an ordinary land journey. 

I reached Paris on Sunday evening in time to hear the 
first part of a recital by Horowitz in the Salle des Agri- 
culteurs and the last group of pieces on the program of 
Marguerite Morgan’s piano recital which closed the musical 
activities of the American Students’ Club for the present 
season, She was compelled to play so many extra numbers 
that an official came upon the scene and requested silence 
from the audience. 

Horowitz, of whom I have written in a former letter, has 
a personal attraction for the ladies, evidently. He is still 
very young and his interpretations lack emotional depth. 
He is elegant rather than grand, and delicate rather than 
poetic, but his tone is beautiful and he has a faultless tech- 
nic. His performance of Liszt's E flat concerto with the 
Straram orchestra was entirely at variance with the com- 
poser’s conception and performance of it. Horowitz played 
it quietly, tenderly, sweetly, and thereby showed up the 
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marks of age and old fashion which a brilliant and dashing 
performance might have concealed. 

At a recital later, in the Salle Gaveau, he gave a rather 
shallow reading of the deeper utterances of Schumann, and 


played several of Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words with- 
out the perfume which belongs to that woodbine and jasmin 
music. Nevertheless I observed a lady of fifty carefully 
wipe a tear from her eye when Horowitz finished the Spring 
Song. Why sing songs of Araby when a metronomic per- 
formance of the Spring Song will beguile the spinsters of 
their tears? In justice to the young man | must say I be- 
lieve he gives promise of a brilliant and highly successful 
career. 
Joun HeatuH Prays 

John Heath gave a piano recital in the hall of the old 
Conservatoire on the same night that Rosenthal was playing 
in Salle des Agriculteurs, and Ysaye was giving a gala per- 
formance of violin music with the assistance of the pianist, 
Yves Nat, at the Opera. He consequently might be expected 
to suffer to a certain extent. Nevertheless an audience of 
goodly proportions heard him play a very interesting program 
of Vivaldi (transcribed by Bach!), Gluck, Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Albeniz, Infante, ending with a dashing performance of 
Rubinstein’s Staccato study. John Heath’s wrists of steel— 
he is very athletic—stood him in good stead. Repeated oc- 
taves and chords have no terrors for him. To me, however, 
the most attractive part of the program was the Spanish 
section. Heath has spent much time in Spain and the south 
of France and he catches the lilt and aroma of southern 
music admirably, so far as I can judge. His Chopin inter- 
pretations are excellent blendings of brilliancy and poetry. 

Rosenthal, the same yesterday, today, and apparently for- 
ever, gave two recitals in the Salle des Agriculteurs which 
resulted in the usual riot of applause and exclamations of 
wonder. Veni, vidi, vici, as Julius Caesar laconically wrote 
about his victory over Pharnaces, might just as well have 
been said by Rosenthal about his triumph over Parisians. 

I went one night to the Trocadéro to hear Marcel Dupré 
give an organ recital on the grand organ in the great hall. 
I] came away with the conviction that the organist was 
worthy of a better organ. It is probably a matter of taste, 
but I cannot see how anyone familiar with the breadth of 
tone, solidity, and grandeur of an English organ could be 
satisfied with the reedy thinness of a French organ. The 
epic apparently does not appeal to the French nature. At 
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any rate, the authors of French literature have produced 
many dramatic masterpieces, but no epic poem. 

Came. Ripe aNd Motor Car 

An artist calling himself Gudenian gave a concert of 
oriental music in the Salle Comeedia which had at least a 
passing interest for a Parisian audience. He had the assist- 
ance of a quartet of harps, an excellent oboist in Louis 
Cromer, =a a charming pianist in a lady called K. Lowe 
Gudenian. He himself tuned a violin to peculiar intervals 
and played a series of airs which were suitably peculiar to 
the tuning. This music gives about as much joy to a mod- 
ern and civilized audience as a camel ride would give to the 
owner of a motor car. It is a special treat reserved for 
visits to the musical Zoo. I will borrow a suggestion from 
Byron and say that this music will be played when Schu- 
mann and Chopin are forgotten, but not till then. Its real 
value lies in the suggestions it may give to a receptive com- 
poser—one of the kind that composes from memory. 

Antoine Eichenwald, a Russian musician, also gave an 
oriental concert, but in the Salle Gaveau. His researches 
have been confined to the Near- East, as the east of E urope 
is called in England. He noted down the folk songs of vari- 
ous parts of Russia, Turkey, Roumania, and parts adjacent, 
supplying a western piano accompaniment, and engaging the 
services of an operatic vocalist, Zoya Efimowska, and An- 
toinette Tikhonova. This music has a character of its own 
which even the western harmonies of the accompaniment 
cannot destroy. The songs need only to be supplied with 
French and English texts to be of practical value to a pub- 
lisher, 

“Corpses” 

particular star of the orchestral concert con- 
ducted by Abendroth of Cologne in the Salle Gaveau, was 
the soprano, Nika Cunelli. If we must have singers at or- 
chestral concerts, this is the kind of singer we ought to have. 
She shared the honors of the evening with the conductor and 
was recalled to the platform as often as he was. He was 
one of the guest conductors at the Orchestre Philhar- 
monique concerts. This society is doing a splendid work 
for Paris in giving Parisians the opportunity of hearing so 
many of the eminent conductors from abroad. Several of 
the French newspapers have pointed out that the regular 
conductors of the five symphony orchestras here need a rude 
awakening. One critic went so far as to speak about the 
French “corpses” at the head of orchestras. Abendroth is 
not the only German conductor to invade Paris this past 
season. Musically speaking, the recent war is forgotten. 

Strauss’ Salomé has been revived at the Opéra, though 
Strauss was on the black list for a long time after the war. 
If this music eventually gets shelved the composer will not 
be able to blame the war. Let him blame the hand 
of time which is revealing the thin places in the score. 

WALLER AND SHATTUCK 

Frank Waller came over from his native U. A. and 
conducted two orchestral concerts in the Salle Gaveau. He 
attempted an enormous amount of new music for the limited 
rehearsals at his disposal. Paris owes to him the debt of 
hearing for the first time the long and complicated symphonic 
work by Holst called The Planets. The work is hardly 
modern enough, or classical enough, or humorous enough, 
or melodically pleasing enough, to leave any trace on French 
composers. The same concert contained Scriabin’s Ecstasy 
poem, and Tschaikowsky’s B flat minor piano concerto, with 
Arthur Shattuck at the solo instrument. Paris does not like 
Tschaikowsky, and is not, likely to acquire a taste for him, 
now that his music is like a bouquet of flowers which has 
been cut a little too long. I think that Frank Waller made 
a mistake in offering the Parisian public so much Tschaikow- 
sky, for the fifth symphony ended the second concert. 

Arthur Shattuck was of course a splendid interpreter of 
the powerful and showy solo part of the concerto, An- 
other rehearsal might have made the orchestral accompani- 
ment of the finale more in touch with the various tempi of 
the soloist, but, the applause of the audience could hardly 
have been heartier, 1 think that in a hall as small as Gaveau 
a concerto of a smaller caliber, such as Mozart’s in D 
minor, would have seemed less noisy and rough, Perhaps 
the reason why this Tschaikowsky music has never been pop- 
ular here is because the concert halls are too small for the 
sonorous orchestration. For the same reason, French or- 
chestral music loses much of its charm and poetry when 
played in the larger concert halls of America. 

At the second Waller concert with the Lamoureux or- 
chestra the pianist was Anton Bilotti, who was exceedingly 
well received by the audience for his brilliant performance 
of Beethoven’s C minor concerto. As a matter of profes- 
sional duty [ must record my disapproval of the liberties 
the pianist took with the composer's music, though as a 
private individual I do not care how much he fills in and 
brightens up the moderate effects of this venerable music. 
If a piece of monkey gland can put the spirit of youth into 
a tottering grandfather, why should not the sportive touches 
of Bilotti_ bring Beethoven up to date? 

Frank Waller set aside tradition in his interpretation of 
Liszt’s best symphonic poem, Les Preludes. Perhaps he 
thought that the shedding of a new light on the scene would 
lend a novel aspect to the old familiar landscape. 

Bertha Erza’s musical and dramatic singing of Gluck’s 
Divinités du Styx was a very welcome feature of the 
second Waller concert. This visiting American conductor 
may well be proud of his achievement in accomplishing so 
much with a foreign orchestra at such short notice and with 
so very little rehearsal. 

ANTHEIL THE TROUBLOUS 


George Antheil, who is getting himself talked about so 
much in Paris, is a Polish boy who was brought up in the 
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FRANK LA FORGE INTERVIEWED 





Noted Teacher Gives Interesting Facts of Teaching Methods 
and Value of Radio—He Insists Upon the 
Importarce of Musicianship for Singers. 

Frank La Forge was visited in his studio by a representa- 
tive of the Musica. Courter by appointment, for he is a 
very busy teacher indeed and cannot be seen except, by 
special arrangement. When the interviewer arrived he was 
ushered into the waiting room by Mr. La Forge’s secre- 
tary. This is the office next to Mr. La Forge's studio, and 
through the adjoining door the sound of music indicated 
that a lesson was in progress. 

There was not, long to wait, however, and after a few 
minutes the door opened and Mr. La Forge came forward 
with the welcoming and friendly smile he keeps for every- 
body—even interviewers. He led the way into his won- 
dertul studio, and then asked to be excused for a moment, 
as he had some business to transact with his secretary. 
During that moment the interviewer had time to look 
around that splendid room, large and high, airy and lux- 
urious, as are few rooms in crowded New York, and 
adorned with personally inscribed photographs of many of 
the world’s greatest artists. -It is richly furnished and on 
this occasion there were flowers everywhere, on stands and 
tables, on the piano and in the large sun parlor that looks 
out over the lawn—oh, yes, there is a lawn! It sounds like 
the country, but it is not. It is right in the heart of the 
city. 

Among other things one noted a radio receiving set, and 
this called to mind the frequent announcements to be found 
in radio programs of the La Forge-Berimen hour. 

“You have been doing a good deal Of broadcasting this 
year?” suggested the interviewer. 

“Yes, indeed,” was the reply. 

“Yourself or your pupils?” 

“Sometimes ourselves and sometimes our pupils. Gen- 
erally both. Only last week I played the Grieg concerto.” 

“The Grieg Concerto?” His statement, caused some sur- 
prise, for though Mr. La Forge is noted as a solo pianist and 
known to be a pupil of Leschetizky, one thinks of him more 
frequently as an accompanist, coach and teacher. 

“Yes, The Grieg concerto. You seem surprised. 
ever, such is the case.” 

“But—concerto. Did you have an orchestra?” 

“Yes. There was an orchestra and we gave a regular 
performance of the work. It felt like old times when | 
was concertizing so much.” 

“But how did you manage? 
way over to Newark? I know you broadcast from WOR.” 

“Oh, no. We broadcast from the studio right here. We 
had the orchestra here, and the piano just where it is now, 
and the pupils and audience over by the door. There is 
plenty of room.” 

“Oh, room, yes. But the microphone and all the con- 
nections. How do they work it? Do they hook up to the 
telephone wire?” 

“They have a private wire that they attach their micro- 
phone to. They bring everything with them. It is really no 
trouble at all.” 

“But how about the value of it? 
any good?” 

“It gives the pupils the sensation of performing for a 
large audience and helps them attain poise and confidence.” 

“Do you really think you reach a large audience?” 

“I know we do. You ought to see the piles of letters we 
get!” 

“Do you find broadcasting useful?” 

“It is educational and a great help to students—those 
who are listening in as well as those who are doing the 
broadcasting. It gives a broader knowledge of interpre- 
tation.” 

“What system do you use in your teaching?” 

“My students work in accord with the principles I have 
tested.” ; 

“You mean you make musicians of them? You will not 
permit half measures. Does that apply even to singers? 
Do singers need musicianship? One hears so many stories 
of singers who do not even know their notes.” 

“Musicianship is just as indispensable to the singer as it 
is to any other performer. When they come to me I find 
out first if they are thoroughly grounded, and if they are 
not I see that they get what they need.” 

“Do you find time to do that teaching yourself . . . I 
mean the secondary branches?” F 

“Sometimes I do it myself and sometimes I have assist- 
ants do it. I supervise it all, of course.” 

“But how do you manage it?” 

“You mean, what method do I use? Well, mostly it 
is rhythm that is lacking, and then I have the pupil sit at 
the piano, beat the time with his foot and play the melody 

just the melody—on the piano. I insist upon the singers 
learning the melody that way, not using the voice at all, 
but just pounding on the floor and playing the melody on 
the piano. Even Lawrence Tibbett learns his opera roles 
that way. You can hear him, working upstairs in Bert- 
men’s studio. You would think sometimes he would knock 
the plaster off the ceiling, his beat is so vigorous.” 

“But that does not give interpretation?” 

“No, but it gives the solid foundation upon which in- 
terpretation must rest. For interpretation, either for ac- 
companists or singers, I have them thoroughly study the 
words of the poems first of all. I do not mean that they 
should have just a vague idea of what the song is about. 
They must be able to sense the text and understand just 
what inspired the composer to write his music as he did. 
Without that proper interpretation is impossible.” 

“You have had plenty of experience. You ought to 
know.” : ‘ 

“1 do know, having played thousands of songs in public 
for the greatest artists. It is an established fact that the 
accompaniment cannot be done properly unless the text is 
familiar and that singers cannot interpret properly unless 
they get the sense of the words thoroughly in their minds. 
You would be surprised how many singers simply sing 
the words without thinking about their meaning at all. 
They learn the words as so many empty, meaningless sylla- 
bles, entirely wrapped up in their voices. They come here 
to me, after having some public performances, with no 
rhythm, no thought of the words—nothing, I might say, 
but good voices.” 

“And then what do you do?” E : 
“Start them right in at the beginning with rhythm, with 
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proper understanding of interpretation. It is splendid to 
see how quickly they respond to that sort of teaching.” 

“You teach piano, too, don’t you?” 

“Yes. You know, I was for tour years a pupil of Le- 
schetizky, and I like to keep up the piano teaching. Ernesto 
Bertumen has been my partner for twelve years and I much 
prefer that the pupils do their solo and technical work with 
him and the accompanying with me. He is a wonderful 
teacher and this is the way we have produced the splendid 
accompanists who are from this studio. Among these 
might be mentioned Erin Ballard, who made a big reputa- 
tion with Mmes. Matzenauer and Alda; Agnes Bevington, 
at present with Mme. Alda; Evelyn Smith, who accompan- 
ies for Mme. Sembrich; George Vause, Mme. Matzenauer's 
accompanist, and Grace Marshall, who plays for Mme. 
Lashanska.” 

“Are you going to have a summer school this summer ?” 

“Well, I am going ta stay here until the end of July. 
I continue teaching during part of the summer so as to give 
those who are unable to come to New York during the 
winter an opportunity to study. It is just my regular 
teaching. We give a large number of recitals during the 
summer months, principal among them being our Aeolian 
Hall concerts. We gave one of these on June 16 and will 
give another on July 22. W. J. Henderson came and was 
most enthusiastic in his approval of the work, commenting 
particularly on the freedom of the high tones throughout 
the recital.” 

“And then? You surely take a vacation?” 

“Not much vacation. I use my summer's rest for com- 
posing. Last year I wrote five songs, including Hills, and 
Sleep Song, that have been widely sung, and I hope to do 
something this year.” 

“Do you write in large forms too?” 

“If | can ever find the time I write some chamber music. 
I want to write a string trio. And I would like to write 
a piano concerto—but that takes time.” 

“And I am taking your time,” laughed the interviewer, 
“so I had better be on my way.” 

“Have you got all you want for your interview?” asked 
Mr. La Forge. 

“I think I have, but people would like to hear the names 
of some of the artists who work with you.’ 

“Well, you know that Mme. Alda studied with me for 
over a year and is an ardent disciple of my method as she 
graciously wrote in a letter to me. Mme. Matzenauer al- 
ways works with me when in New York; Nanette Guilford, 
Edward Johnson and Lawrence’ Tibbett, as well, the last 
named having been with me for four years. Then there 
is Gil Valeriano, the young Spaniard who is in his fourth 
year with me and began with me at the beginning. His 
Town Hall recital was a great success and Daniel Mayer 
is bringing him out in a Carnegie Hall recital on November 
9. He should go far as he is always a favorite. Flora Bell, 
who came to me as a dramatic soprano but who soon found 
herself to be in reality a coloratura, has a phenomenal 
voice, singing with great east the G in alt. Her quality, 
technic | and musicianship promise great things for the 
future.’ 


Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 


Cincinnati, Onto.—The fifty-ninth annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
were held June 10, thirty-seven diplomas, five degrees and 
three honorary degrees being presented. A musical program 
was provided by members of the faculty. Dan Beddoe, 
tenor; Karl Kirksmith, cello; Joseph Vito, harp, and Thomie 
Prewett Williams were heard in several numbers. The 
principal speaker was Rev. Frank H. Stevenson, of Cincin- 
nati. The invocation and benediction were pronounced by 
Rev. Earl Hoon, also of Cincinnati. Bertha Baur, director, 
presented the diplomas and conferred the degrees. The de- 
gree of Doctor of Pedagogy was conferred upon Walter 
Aiken, director of music in the Cincinnati public schools, to 
whom Dr. Randall J. Condon, superintendent of schools, 
paid an especially high tribute. The degree of Doctor of 
Music was conferred upon Frederic Ayres, of Colorado 
Springs. The scholarship, offered by the Alliance Francaise 
to a student of French at the Conservatory, was awarded 
Elizabeth Dellenbarger, Akron, 0., who is a pupil of Mme. 
Eugenie Sealey. The Mertes violin, offered to the winner 
of a recent competition by Alfred V. Mertes, of Cincinnati, 
was given to Christine Colley, of Dayton, Ohio; Miss Colley, 
who received a collegiate diploma in violin, is a pupil of 
Robert Perutz. After the commencement a reception was 
held on campus, while the senior class presented a pageant 
of the history and spirit of the Conservatory. Those re- 
ceiving diplomas and degrees were: Master of Music, Mil- 
dred Eakes; Bachelor of Music, Claudia Bray. William 
Naylor, Edith Mabie, and Lillian Rouse; Collegiate diplo- 
mas—in piano, Saidee McAlister, Jean Frances Small: in 
violin, Christine Colley; in dramatic art, Helen Jane Zeigler ; 
academic diplomas—in piano, May Hall (post graduate, with 
distinction), Josephine Butterfield, Vivian Ladd, Dorothy 
Ackerman, Fanny Vardeman, Grace Thomas, Ralph Briggs, 
Louisa Montgomery, Ruth Bennet, Dorothy Murphy, Helen 
Berkebile, Mary Louise McGhee, Elizabeth Clarke, Laura 
Diekman, Ernest Daulton, Ruth Bristow, Claudia Bray, 
Verna Brackinreed; in voice, Dorothy Benner, Helen Fill, 
Roxine Beard, Grace Payne: in violin, Waldene Johnston; 
in dramatic art, Helen Mikesell. Geraldine Bess, Fredda 
Goff, Bernadine Bonner, Grace Ellen Hopkins. and Reba 
Gill: public school music—dinlomas, Catherine Ewing. Trene 
Nathanson, Ethel Depew, and Margaret Williams. F. B 


Patton Reveals “Native Dramatic Instinct” 


“Fred Patton has now won fame locallv in three distinct 
phases of-musical expressions—first, as a singer of oratorio: 
second, as a concert artist, and now as an oneratic star. In 
each instance his work has been of such caliber as to earn 
for him the title of virtuoso extraordinary. The heauty 
of Patton’s voice would make him a popular singer in anv 
event, but his native dramatic instinct causes him to excel 
in everv branch of singing. It is an attribufe that animates 
his singing in oratorio, that enthuses an audience who hears 
him from the concert platform, and which finds its only 
proner outlet in opera.” 

Thus the music critic of the Cincinnati Enquirer analyzes 
Patton’s extraordinary success in the three branches of 
vocal art, following the haritone’s “excelling” appearance on 
Tune 20 in opera in Cincinnati, with the Cincinnati Zoo 
Onera Company, impersonating Wolfram in Tannhiuser. 

Of Patton’s impersonation of this Wagnerian role the 
press accorded unstinted praise. “Singing honors must go 
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Damroseh's baton 


Walter 


undoubtedly to our established favorite, Fred Patton,” is the 
verdict of the Cincinnati Post, while the critic of the 
Enquirer observed that “Patton's singing of the immortal 
Song to the Evening Star was one of the vocal gems of 
the evening. His Eulogy of Love in the second act was a 
masterpiece of impassioned vocal expression, tempered by 
that restraint which invariably is sought by the critic, but 
seldom encountered.” 
Annie Louise David Cancels Dates 

Annie Louise David, harpist, has been obliged to cancel 
her immediate summer dates owing to the serious illness 
of her mother at Randolph, Mass. On June 26, Miss David 
and Bevar Barzelau gave a delightful violin and harp re 
cital preceding the wedding of Elizabeth Cornell in Seran 
ton, Pa., and the next day they gave a joint recital in that 
city. Among the recent dates cancelled was a harp recital 
at Twilight Inn, Haines Falls, N. Y., on July 11 
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REINALD WERRENRATH GIVES EXPERT 
TESTIMONY ON MUSICAL CONDITIONS 


Reinald Werrenrath honored us with a call recently and 
ld us a lot of t that are of general interest. This 
ver has a generally level headed viewpoint re- 

} wn art and the art world in general, but he 
derestimate the interest his opinions must have for 

t number of Musicat Courter readers who study 

mns for profit as well as for pleasure Mr. Wer 
hated to be interviewed because he could 
xople could have in his opinions, But 
world has not his opportunities for 
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there are always numerous trials, and long experience has 
shown not only just how to make the record but has taught 
the singers how to reproduce ag tage When a record, for 
some reason or other, fails, is remade. That cannot be 
done on the radio.” 

“I suppose experience 
ing before the microphone? 

“It does, of course. A great many of the things for which 
radio is blamed are really the fault of the singers. I know, 
in my own experience of making records, when a note some- 
times rattles, or ‘blares,’ as they call it, they want me to get 
farther away from the horn. But I know better. That is 
merely an evasion, to get farther away from the horn. The 
fault is in the emission, not in the horn. If a note comes out 
badly on the record it is mostly because the note is sung 
badly by the singer. That is an accident that is likely to 
happen to anybody at any time. When it does, the only 
thing to do is to make the record over again.” 

“But it may happen even when singing a concert?” 

“It does, of course. No matter how perfect a singer is, 
there are sure to be inequalities. A man may do a thing 
perfectly a hundred times and on the hundred and first 
time miss it.” 

Sut why is it worse on a record than it is in concert?” 

“Because a record is a record. The audience, in the first 
place, pays better attention to a record. There is not the 


in making records helps in sing- 


‘ 
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disturbing factor of public performance—other people, light, 
movement, the appearance of the artist himself, and so on. 
And then, an error on a record may not be noticed the first 
time, but when the record is played over and over again even 
the least observant listener will become aware of it after a 
while. Records are the very best sort of musical perform- 
ance, musically speaking, because they are not put on the 
market until they are perfect!” 

“If that is so, why don't they kill off the 
altoge ther ?” 

“There is something about the personal contact between 
the audience and the artist that will always maintain the 
concert business in spite of every sort of mechanical substi- 
tute. To talk to your friend over the telephone is not the 
same as seeing him, is it?” 

“But how do you account for the great popularity of the 
radio?” 

“Well, I 


with it.” 


concert business 


feel that the uncertainty of it has a lot to do 

“What do you mean, uncertainty?” 

“T mean, the man who has a radio set likes to get results. 
He feels that the good results he gets are due to his own 
personal effort. They are, of course. Radio is not—not yet 

a thing that takes care of itself, and a man feels pretty 
fine when his receiving set brings in the music perfectly, 
without distortion.” 
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“That's so. It’s a sort of a toy for big children. And 
then, don’t you think the uncertainty of the programs is a 
factor? I mean, the constant element of surprise? You 
never know what is coming next. 

“Yes, that’s so. And then it’s so easy just to sit back 
and let the thing run through a whole evening of stuff. 
Some of it you may not like, but if you don’t you can turn 
it off.” 

“How do you think it stands as a medium for advertis- 
ing ?” 

“You mean the advertising of singers?” 

“Yes. Singers and other musical artists.” 

“I think it helps if the singers don’t broadcast too often. 
But of course, it, takes a great deal more publicity than that 
to make a singer. of 

“Yes, I believe it does. Just the other day a manager 
from the West was telling us that some of the artists every- 
body knows in the East would hardly draw half a house on 
the Pacific Coast. You have been across the country a lot 
of times. What do you think?” 

“I think that is perfectly true. Some of these artists who 
come into sudden fame in the East are not sufficiently pub- 
licized to be known all over the country. They were heard 
about, of course, when they made their first big sensation, 
but they are soon forgotten unless they are kept constantly 
before the public.” 

“Then every little helps?” 

“Of course. Every little helps. 
name is mentioned or finds its way 
little deeper impression on the public. takes a long time 
for the general public, outside of the -h who are really 
confirmed music lovers and concert patrons, to get to know 
a name, and it takes still longer for them to get any real 
desire or curiosity to hear them. The advertising business 1s 
complex.” 

“So is the managerial business.” 

“So it is, and yet you hear of people going in to it who 
really know nothing about it. Artists are often enough re 
tarded in their careers by inexpert handling, and so, | think 
are the concert courses in many towns and cities.” 

“You think a skilled manager can build up a town musi- 
cally spe aking just as he can build up the reputation of an 
artist ?’ 

“He can, 
his public, 
lutely honest. 
they have been charged a 
never received.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, if a local manager charges a thousand dollars for 
an artist and only pays the artist five hundred, and puts the 
difference in his pocket, he is skinning both the artist and 
the people who buy the artist. And in many cases those 
people who buy the artist are club members, people who 
get together so they can bring a few artists to their town 
generally the finest poate in the town. And when they 
get together with the artist and talk things over they find 
out things.” 

“And of course sooner or later that ruins the 

“Well, at least it gives — managers a chance to get in 
The managers—in most cases—in this country who have 
had any lasting success are the honest ones. Some of them 
have built up their districts and are respected not only by 
their own people but also by the New York managers and 
the artists as well.” 

“How do you find the concert business 
your own business, but the business in general ? 

“Very good, and I can see no reason why it should not 
continue so. Of course some artists fail to attract the public 
for one reason or another, either because they are not well 
enough known or because they simply do not appeal or are 
not good enough.” 

“You find that the music 

“Certainly the music growing. Where there 
was one concert—or none at all few years ago, there are 
ten concerts now, and symphony orchestras are springing up 
in all directions.” 

“Do you think the demand is keeping pace with the sup- 
ply ?” 

“You mean of artists? The demand never did keep pace 
with the supply, if you include in the supply the second rate 
artists. There are always hundreds of artists waiting around 
for jobs they never get because they don’t deserve them 

Sut the real artists are being taken care of with engage- 
ments of one sort or another. The recital is not the only 
thing. There are many other engagements at clubs, choral 
concerts, symphony concerts and all sorts of things, and 
these things are eng: aging a higher class of artist, now than 
they ever did before.’ 

Mr. Werrenrath looked at his watch. “I’ve got to go,” 
he said, “Atwater Kent has just given me one of his new 
one-dial sets and I am to have a photograph taken up at my 
house of me and it together.” 

The writer jaccompanied Mr. Werrenr: ath down to Madi- 
son Avenue. “Which way are you going?” he asked. 

“My car is parked over there,” said Mr. Werrenrath, 
pointing across Madison. 

“You're lucky if you don’t find it with a police tag on it 
for parking overtime, ever: if you are an honorary member 
of the traffic squad of the New York police force.” - 
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Haggerty-Snell’s Pupil Wins Medal 


Ann Winterbottom, vocal pupil of Mme. Ida Haggerty 
Snell, of the Metropolitan Opera House Studios, won the 
silver medal in the recent Music Week contest. Her selec- 
tions were Caro Nome from Rigoletto and The Wind 
Flower. 

This is the second time that Miss Winterbottom has won 
this medal, having achieved the same distinction last year. 
She has a beautiful coloratura voice and an attractive per- 
sonality. She has not had over three years of study, but 
gives promise of a brilliant future. Her technic, phrasing 
and enunciation bear the marks of a master teacher who is 
known for her thorough and valuable work. Mme. Hag- 
gerty-Snell is a pupil of the great Mathilde Marchesi, who 
recognized the unusual ability of this talented pupil. 


Beatrice Martin to Visit Lake Sunapee 
Beatrice Martin will spend the month of 
Grand Liden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

her second season under the management of 
berg early in September. 


August at the 
She will begin 
Annie Fried- 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cincinnati, Onto—Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, cabled that he had arrived 
in Buenos Aires and that it was “freezing cold.” This type 
of weather ought to be very comfortable for his ten weeks 
of conducting gala performances of Wagner and Strauss 
programs at the Teatro Colon. Plans for next season in 
Cincinnati are going forward rapidly and many soloists are 
already engaged, among them Szigeti, Kindler, Cortot, E. 
Robert Schmitz and Gieseking. 

Italo Picchi, formerly a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and a member of every Zoo Opera Company, has 
finally settled in Cincinnati, where next winter he will be the 
head of the opera department of the College of Music. 

Maria Carreras, who has returned to the Conservatory 
of Music to conduct a master class in piano during the 
summer, gave a brilliant recital at the school. 

Marie S. Houston, soprano, formerly of Cincinnati, is 
spending her summer vacation at home, following an arduous 
season of teaching and concert work in New York and en- 
virons. Miss Houston is a graduate of the College of Music 
of Cincinnati from the class of the late Mme. Dotti, and 
received the Springer Gold Medal. 

Mme, Karen Dayas, who has just joined the Conserva- 
tory of Music piano faculty, gave a recital at the school. 
In private life she is the wife of August Soendlin, a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra’s viola choir, and 
comes to Cincinnati after having played with orchestras in 
England, Germany, Holland and Finland. 

A special feature of the organ recital, which was given 
by Dr. Sidney C. Durst of the College of Music faculty at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. K. LeBlond, was his impro- 
visation on a theme submitted e one of the musicians. 

Clarence E. Cramer, in bringing together the artists for 
the Zoo Opera season this summer, is using local talent 
whenever possible, and the large audiences have been greatly 
interested in hearing Benjamin Groban, Fenton C. Puch, 
Eulah Corner and Sam Pearlman, who received their train- 
ing in the class of Giacinto Gorno of the College of Music; 
and Pearl Besuner, Louis Johnen, Helen Nugent, Violet 
Summer and Tecla Richert from various studios of the Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Clara Bridge, of the Conservatory piano faculty, has a 
penchant for planning delightful programs for her young 
pupils and recently presented her class in groups of num- 
bers that portrayed the out-of-doors. 

Thomas James Kelly, whose work as teacher of voice, 
singer and lecturer upon topics of musical interest is widely 
known, is giving a master class in voice training this sum- 
mer at the Conservatory of Music, after which he and Mrs. 
Kelly will go abroad for a sabbatical year of travel and 
concertizing in the musical capitals of the world. 

The advanced students of the Walnut Hills Music School 
presided over by Mr. and Mrs, Philip Werthner, gave a re- 
cital of voice and piano numbers. 

The Big Four Choral Club, composed of about fifty em- 
ployees of the ~ Four Railroad, gave their first public 
program at the Guilford School auditorium, Joseph Surdo 
directing. 

Pupils of the Westwood Conservatory of Music, of 
which Cora W. Higdon is director, gave three recital pro- 
grams, presenting pupils from the classes of Olive Terry, 
Helen Dowling, Lillian Volz, Dione Ideson and Ida An- 
derson Klein. 

E. Jane Wisenall, Woodward High School music depart- 
ment, is teaching this summer on the faculty of the New 
York University in the special department of music. During 
the coming season Miss Wisenall, besides her work at 
Woodward, will be the co-operating teacher of music for 
the public school music department of the College of Music. 

Bessie L. Hildreth, director of the Bellevue extension 
branch of the Conservatory of Music, presented a group of 
her pupils in a piano recital in Eagle Hall, Bellevue. 

The members of the Heermann String Quartet—Emil 
Heermann, Ernest Pack, Herman Goehlich and Walter Heer- 
mann—who are leading members of the Cincinnati Sym- 








HELEN CHASE, 
who is constantly in the public eye as an accompanist of the 
first order, and whose voice pupils and those who coach their 
concert programs and ope ratic roles with her are among the 
most a of the present day singers, is spending the sum- 


mer in New York for the first time in many years. Miss 
( koe is doing a limited amount of te aching each day, golf 
and general recreation rounding out a delightful vacation. 
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phony Orchestra as well as teachers at the College of 
Music, have scattered far and wide for their vacations. Mr. 
Pack and Walter Heermann have gone to Europe where 
Mr. Heermann will visit his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Hugo 
Heermann, in Merano, Italy. Emil Heermann, who is the 
concertmaster of the orchestra, is at his summer home 
in the cool Wisconsin pine forests, while Mr. Goehlich is 
teaching a large class at the College of Music summer 
school and playing viola in the Zoo Opera Orchestra. 

Robert Perutz, one of the Conservatory of Music's success- 
ful violin virtuosos and teachers, will remain until August, 
1 as he has a very large class of violin pupils from every 
corner of the country. 

Jessie Strauss Mayer presented her pupils in a violin re- 
citaal at the Avondale Branch Library Building. 

Under the auspices of the Norwood Sunshine Club, four- 
teen-year-old Virgil Keen Fox, of Princeton, Ill, gave an 
organ and piano recital at the Norwood Presbyterian 
Church. M. D. 


R.z AVINIA OPERA 





(Continued from page 5) 

house. “How do you account for that,” we ventured to 
ask. “Well, nature plays a big part in Ravinia; then the 
singers seem to work more in unison. There seems to be a 
sort of fellowship and acquaintance between the artists on 
the stage and the public. Bori, Martinelli, Basiola, Maxwell 
and the rest seem to know every one in the audience and 
every one seems to know them. I have never seen such a 
thing in my life and | fully understand why you rave about 
Ravinia. It is a unique place and I want to come often,’ 

We were glad to hear Klibansky's opinion, as he is a well 
known voice instructor and then, we like New Yorkers to 
tell us what they think of Ravinia, which, of course, is looked 
upon as a Chicago opera house, for, though situated twenty 

three miles from the city proper, it belongs to a Chicagoan, 
Louis Eckstein. 

As to the performance, it was just the kind that we wanted 
our guest to hear. Lucrezia Bori as Mimi is delightful, In 
superb fettle, she sang herself once again into the hearts of 
her auditors. Margery Maxwell's Musette was full of good 
humor. Martinelli’s Rodolfo was much enjoyed, as he not 
only sang with great beauty of tone, but also acted as though 
he were enjoying himself hugely, portraying the part in true 
Latin fashion. Mario Basiola sang well the part of Mar 
cello; Virgilio Lazzari, that of Collene, and Desire Defrere 
was the Schaunard. Gennaro Papi directed another perform 
ance entirely to his credit and to the enjoyment of the 
Ravinia habitues. 

Faust, Jury 14 

Faust was repeated with Elisabeth Rethberg as Marguerite, 
Chamlee as Faust, Leon Rothier as Mephisto, Desire Dx 
frere as Valentine, Margery Maxwell as Siebel, Philine 
Falco as Marta, and Paolo Ananian as Wagner. Hassel 
mans conducted. 

THurRSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 15 

Every Thursday afternoon, a children’s program is given 
by the orchestra, under the direction of Eric Delamarter, 
who counts at Ravinia as many friends and admirers as he 
does at Orchestra Hall in Chicago. The program consisted 
of the Brahms Hungarian Dances; Grand Pas des Fiances 
by Glazounow, with violin and cello obligatos by Jacques 
Gordon and Alfred Wallenstein; and the prelude and Caril 
lon from L’Arlesienne Suite by Bizet. After the intermis 
sion Ruth Page, premiere danseuse, assisted by Mark Turby 
fill, Marjorie Morris, Ruth Blunden and Amy Massover, 
presented severa! dances s to the great enjoyment of the little 
ones as well as of the grown-ups. 

RoMEO AND JuLiet, Jury 15 (EveNniInG) 


In the evening, Romeo and Juliet was repeated with Lucre 
zia Bori and Edward Johnson in the leads. The balance of 
the cast was similar to the one heard previously 

In Trovatore, Jury 16 

They certainly are giving superb performances at Ravinia, 
and that of Il Trovatore, listened to by an audience of huge 
dimension, was one to be remembered for its excellence 
True, there are singers who do not always sing the text 
properly; some sing “mio” when they really should sing 
“mia,” but probably they have an idea that few in the 
audience understand the Italian language and that they can 
make any changes they wish to suit themselves. Others will 
dress a role incorrectly and believe that no one really knows 
what's what. These impersonal remarks are made here so 
that the singers who read these lines will know that at least 
at Ravinia there is more than one person who knows the 
tradition, more than one who speaks various languages flu 
ently, and more than one who is conversant with the scores 
of all the operas given at Ravinia. Thus it is for those few 
that artists should make their appeal. These remarks are 
given here only as an example, as we have often noticed 
many little errors which were not mentioned, as we thought 
the happenings so trivial as to need no comment, but having 
heard some remarks to the effect that no one notices thes¢ 
little mishaps, and as we are afraid some of the singers at 
Ravinia might say “good enough, no one knows,” we want 
to warn them that many at Ravinia are fully aware of this 
and one who knows the best is General Director Louis Eck 
stein, who, it is said, never complains, but jots down errors 
so that a repetition of the same never happens at Ravinia. 

So much space having been taken to make these remarks, 
ys remains to be said concerning the performance of 

Trevatore. The cast was homogeneously good, the sing 
po being the same heard last season with the lone exception 
of Elisabeth Rethberg, who sang the role of Leonora. Since 
the beginning of the season Rethberg has been heard in 
many roles and in each she has given entire satisfaction. 
Her Leonora was much admired, not only vocally, but his 
trionically as well. She scored another huge and well de 
served success. Much praise must also be written in re 
viewing the work of Ina Bourskaya, whose Azucena is a 
big improvement over last year. She sang well and acted the 
part even better. She, too, was feted. Virgilio Lazzari was 
excellent as Ferrando, the first scene being one of the hap- 
piest moments in the performance. Some of the big treats 
of the evening were the reading of the score by Gennaro 
Papi, the beautiful playing of the orchestra, and the admir 
able singing of the chorus. A performance well worth many 
repetitions this season! 

L’Amore Dt Tre Re, Jury 17 

The week was ended with another performance of 

L’Amore Dj Tre Re. RENE Devries. 
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interesting song recital than that 
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Bush Conservatory summer 
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Emerson ABERNETHY 
CHICAGO \ 
given by the 
Abernethy, on 
school series 
by Mozart 
English composers were 
most artistic manner. N« 
age to deliver, but he also 
ary qualifications to set forth singing that is most enjoy- 
able Chere present in his work that finish, style 
ind understanding which make for beautiful interpre- 
tation and every number on his program was so well 
chosen and so effectively rendered as to call only for high- 
His listeners were not lax in appreciation, and 
Abernethy had concluded his first group with the 
aria, Non piu andrai from Mozart's Nozze di Figaro, they 
nthusiastic that the baritone had to add more and 
procedure marked the close of every group which 
necial word of commendation is in order for 
Italian, German, 
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July 10, in the 


8s ever 


est praise 
when Mr 


were oO « 
the same 
followed \ 
Mr. Abernethy's beautiful 
French and English, Every word is so well projected 
that not one is missed by his auditors. Elsie Alexander, at 
added to the afternoon's enjoyment. 

Eeisizt ALEXA Busn Series 

The Bush Conservatory summer series brought forth an 
other fine artist in Elsie Alexander, who was presented in 
piano recital on July 13. A pianist of achievement, Miss Alex- 
won renown wherever she has appeared and her ap- 
pearances in the Windy City are always looked forward to 
by her many friends and admirers as rare musical treats 
frilliant indeed was her playing of the Liszt fantaisie and 
Fugue sur le nom de Bach and the Glazounow Theme and 
Variations. Her technical equipment is such as to enable 
her to toss off difficulties with abandon and ease, and the 
tone she from her instrument is at all times most 
agreeable to the ear A group of shorter numbers by 
Poldini, Frank, Bridge, Griffes and Debussy likewise 
beautifully set forth and earned the pianist the hearty ap 
al of her listeners. 
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GrorctA Korner AND Puri in Jomnt RECITAL 
than ordinary interest 
Recital Hall, enlisting the 
that prominent Chicago pianist and teacher, Georgia Kober, 
and one of her artist-pupils, Thelma Wharton. It is seldom 


that teacher and pupil are he ard i in joint recital, save when 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Normal Courses, JUNE 30 to AUGUST 3 
School Music Courses, JUNE 30 to AUGUST 10 
Special Courses, MAY 26 to AUGUST 3 
Credits granted toward Certificates, Diplomas and 
normal Courses In all departments 
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the teacher plays the second piano parts of concertos for a 
pupil. This Miss Kober did in her most efficient manner 
and added eclat to the program by playing in her inimitable 
way a group comprising the Rachmaninoff D minor pre- 
lude, Quand il pleut (Pouishnoff), Debussy’s Goldfish and 
The Girl with the Flaxen Hair, and Dohnanyi’s Rhapsody, 
also the first movement of the Litolff concerto, with Miss 
Wharton playing the second part. A Debussy interpreter 
par excellence, Miss Kober understands just how that mas- 
ter’s compositions should be played, and she possesses the 
artistic make-up to project his message to her hearers. 
Here is a pianist of the romantic school, whose touch is vel- 
vety and tone exquisite, whose technic is flawless and 
musical intelligence keen. Miss Kober afforded the audi- 
ence a rare pianistic treat and it was not slow in expressing 
its appreciation. 

Miss Wharton is a pianist of no mean ability, as she 
demonstrated in the first movement of the Schumann con- 
certo, which received a well thought-out, clean-cut and 
musical rendition in her hands. Likewise a group of four 
Chopin selections served to display her pianistic qualities, 
which have been carefully trained along proper lines, and 
she proved a worthy exponent of Georgia Kober’s method 
of piano teaching. She should go far along the road which 
leads to success. 

Oruer Busi CONSERVATORY 
Bush Conservatory Summer 
ing the past week were given by Jeanne Boyd and Lois 
Johnson, July 12; July 15, by Elias Day, dean of the 
dramatic department, who entertained with a lecture-recital, 
and, on July 17, Emmy Ohl, soprano, and Ebba Sundstrom, 
violinist, who gave the program. 

Cuicaco MusicaL COLLEGE 

Artist-students of the various departments at the Chicago 
Musical College gave the program for July 10, with the 
assistance of the Civic String Quartet. Students of Rich- 
ard Hageman, Leon Sametini, Alexander Raab, Aurelia 
Arimondi, Prof. Leopold Auer, Herbert Witherspoon, 
Moissaye Boguslawski, Graham Reed, Max Fischel and 
Edward Collins took part. 

These summer master schools are not only of unusual 
henefit to students but to music-lovers as well, for through 
them Chicago is given opportunity to hear in recital some 
of our finest artists whose time during the year is in such 
demand by pupils that they are rarely heard in concert or 
recital. Richard Hageman and Leon Sametini joined forces 
for the July 13 concert in the Chicago Musical College 
summer master school series at Central Theater, which 
was in the form of a sonata recital. Each a master of his 
instrument, Hageman and Sametini set forth in the Schu- 
bert C major fantasie and D minor sonata of Saint-Saéns 
such inspiring ensemble music as is seldom heard. A large 
gathering applauded the artists to the echo and the pro- 
gram could have been doubled to satisfy the demand. 

Water Spry Purr. Wins HutcHeson SCHOLARSHIP 

Margaret Farr, talented artist-pupil of Walter Spry, 
has been awarded the scholarship in the summer class of 
Ernest Hutcheson at Chautauqua. Miss Farr, who was 
advised by Mr. Spry,to study with Mr. Hutcheson, is very 
loyal to her Chicago teacher, to whom she claims she owes 
most of her success. 


RECITALS 


Other School recitals dur- 


RECITALS 


BritLiAnt-Liven ScHoot or Music Recirar 

A recital of exceptional merit was presented by the 
Brilliant-Liven School of Music, at 617 Kimball Building, 
on July 2. The students participating were piano pupils of 
Sophia Brilliant-Liven and a young, talented lad, a violin 
pupil of Michael Liven. Each pupil was a testimonial to 
the efficiency of the school. Though the violinist and most 
of the pianists have not yet reached the age of fifteen, all 
showed a tendency toward natural expression and reading. 
There were, of course, some outstanding pupils who dis- 
closed unusual gifts. Jenny Snider and Rudolph Lapp 
opened the program, playing March and Gavotte by Gurlitt. 
Another four-hand number, Waltz by Arensky, was played 
by Ruth Deicher and Eleanor Thies. Both duets were well 
done, showing the marked advancement made by these stu- 
dents during the year. Oscar Chausow, eleven-year-old 
pupil of Michael Liven, was the surprise of the evening. 
Playing Accolay’s A minor violin concerto, he exhibited 
a high degree of musical intelligence for one of his years. 
Success is in store for him if he does not go the road of the 
spoiled prodigy. He was accompanied by Fay Segal, who, 
though very young, did exceptionally well. Evelyn Shapiro 
did some of the best piano work of the evening. Her in- 
terpretation of the Shlotzer etude in A flat major was 
astonishing for one so young, and in her rendition of Im- 
promptu in A flat major by Chopin and Sauer’s Motto 
Perpetuo in Octaves, she demonstrated that she is a young 
pianist to be reckoned with. Miriam Mesirow won im- 
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mediate recognition for her colorful playing of Schubert’s 
Impromptu and Fileuse by Mendelssohn. She has talent 
aplenty. Frances Fox, in a quiet, dignified manner, yet 
with surety of tone, played the sonata in E flat major by 
Beethoven and Traumeswirren by Schumann. Margaret 
Gorman held her own with her effective readings of 
fantasie (Bach) and Fileuse (Raff). Ruth Dworkin played 
the Bach Courante and Mendelssohn Romance and Scherzo 
with musical understanding. Fannie Homer created a good 
impression through her fine reading of Etude by Ravine, 
Barcarolle by Haberbier, and Schubert’s Scherzo. Louise 
Osinovsky and Anna Sorkin, younger pupils of less experi- 
ence but earnest persistency, played two Etudes (Spindler), 
Sonatine (Lichner), Fugette (Bach) and Allegro by 
Mozart. 

GUNN ScHoor Presents JEANNETTE VREELAND IN RECITAL 

A song recital given by Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, at 
Fine Arts Recital Hall, July 15, under the auspices of the 
Gunn School of Music, attracted a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Why Chicago musicians and music lovers, how- 
ever do not take advantage of the golden opportunity af- 
forded them to hear the fine visiting artists here for sum- 
mer master classes, whom the various music schools are 
presenting in recital through the summer term, is one of 
those enigmas difficult to fathom. As said above, Miss 
Vreeland was listened to by a goodly audience, but at some 
of these summer recitals at the various schools Chicago 
musicians and patrons of art have been conspicuous by their 
absence. 

For her recital Miss Vreeland had compiled a fine pro- 
gram and gave every number of it a beautiful interpreta- 
tion. Here is a truly fine soprano, worthy the name “artist,’ 
whose singing is marked with musicianship: and refinement 
of style. Miss Vreeland, she of the gracious personality 
and lovely voice, sang her way into the hearts of her listen- 
ers from the start, making a deep and lasting impression. 
During the writer’s stay she sang an Italian group by 
Torelli (Tu lo sai), Cavalli (Donzelle, figgite), Cimara 
(Stornello) and Respighi (Quando nasceste voi), and a 
French group by Szule (La lune blanche), Debussy 
(Rondel), Boulanger (Cantique) and Dupont (Mandoline). 
Listed, also, were Wolff, D’Albert, Reger, Griffes, Shaw, 
Bax and Besley selections. 


LAMOND TALKS OF BEETHOVEN IN LecCTURE-RECITAL 

The approaching one-hundredth anniversary of Bee- 
thoven’s death, an event which will be observed by the en- 
tire musical world next March, was remarked by Frederic 
Lamond, distinguished European pianist, one of the fore- 
most Beethoven interpreters of the present day, in his 
master repertory class at Bush Conservatory. 

Lamond, at the ciose of his lecture-recital, which was 
wholly taken up with the works and life of Beethoven, said 
that plans were being made to observe the anniversary in 
the most reverent spirit and with dignity and beauty. “Let 
us not mark the date in a perfunctory spirit, but in the 
noble way characteristic of this great man and giant musi- 
cian. With the flooding of this country with jazz and the 
worst forms of musical indulgence, there is danger of our 
becoming deaf to the finer ethics of music, callous to the 
aesthetic and beautiful things of art and life.” 

The celebrated pianist, whose physical resemblance to 
Beethoven has often been remarked, played two sonatas 
» illustrate his interpretation of the Bonn master—the 1 

Les Adieux, L’Absence et Le Retour, and op. 2, No. 
He gave an interesting resumé of various editions of Bes 
rat works, and | stre ssed the great number of marks 
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of expression used by Beethoven compared to other com- 
posers of his time, indicating more powerful emotional 
values. 

Heniot Levy Presentep Girtep Purit 

A precocious child pianist, Jeannette Eppstein, was pre- 
sented in a pretentious program by her eminent_ teacher, 
Heniot Levy, at Kimball Hall on July 6. Many fine pian- 
ists have emanated from the Heniot’ Levy studios at the 
American Conservatory and are making names for them- 
selves in the professional field, and Miss Eppstein, though 
yet a child of some ten years, bids fair to add brilliantly 
to the list. That this young pianist has been carefully 
developed along the right road was illustrated in her taste- 
ful, well-thought out and musical interpretations of such 
numbers as the Chopin F minor concerto, Bach’s prelude 
and fugue C sharp minor, the Beetheven sonata No. 3, 
Liszt’s Polonaise, two Scarlatti sonatas and three Chopin 
etudes. A stupendous program for a child of ten, but the 
intricacies contained therein were tossed off with such dash 
and abandon as to astonish her listeners. In Miss Eppstein 
Mr. Levy has a very worthy and gifted disciple and in Mr. 
Levy Miss Eppstein has one of the finest piano teachers in 
this community. Mr. Levy lent able support in the Chopin 
concerto. 

Cuicaco Musica. CoLitece Notes 

Caryl Oakes, artist-pupil of Prof. Leopold Auer, assisted 
by Leon Benditzky, pianist, appeared in recital at Central 
Theater, July 6. 

Herbert Witherspoon gave an informal evening for his 
students, July 7. About fifty of his pupils had a very en- 
joyable — of music and the following sang: Lucille 
ae Gretchen Haller, Lois Bell, Katherine Cowan, 
Gypsie Wylie, Hugh Rangeler and Charles Hathaway. 

The class in musical history and appreciation of music, 
conducted by President Witherspoon, has reached such pro- 
portions that Central Theater is well filled at each meet- 
ing. The work of this class has attracted such wide-spread 
attention that many students from other colleges and 
schools as well as from Chicago at large are attending this 
class. 

: AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Five of Adolf Weidig’s pupils in composition were 
awarded prizes at the contest held June 22 and 25 at 
Ithaca, N. Y., at the convention of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
Sorority. The judges for the contest were Arne Oldberg, 
Stillman Kelley and Howard Hanson. 

Philip B. McDermott, organist, pupil of the organ de- 
partment, has recently been appointed organist and choir 
director of the Bethany Union Church, Chicago. The 
choir numbers over one-hundred voices and consists of 
several units. Edward Eigenschenk, professional student 
of the organ department, has been selected as soloist at the 
organ and orchestra concert at Wanamaker’s by the Na- 
tional Association of Organists at its national convention 
in Philadelphia. 

The Public School Music Department of the conserva- 
tory is enjoying an unusually large enrollment this sum- 
mer. The Post-Graduate Courses of John Kendel, director 
of music in the State of Michigan, who is one of the guest 
instructors, are especially popular. 

Minerva Ann Place, a graduate of the Public School 
Music Department, class of 1926, has been elected super- 
visor of music of McKeesport, Pa. 

Mrs. B. W. White, who completed the course in theater 
organ playing at the Conservatory has accepted a position 
at the Broadway Theater, Columbia, S. C. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 
ceintacdliesiesta 
Artist-Pupil of Rhoda Mintz Re-engaged for 
WGBS Minstrels 


Milton Yokeman, who features ballads and is popularly 
known as “the silver-voiced tenor,” has made such rapid 
strides artistically this season that he is being featured in 
song recitals from thirteen of the most prominent New 
York radio stations, having recently added WNYC, WMCA, 
WRNY, WGBS, to his already long list. He is the recipient 





MILTON YOKEMAN 


of hundreds of “fan” letters of praise for his beautiful and 
sympathetic voice, for his way of getting his songs across, 
and for his excellent diction. He has received a number of 
lucrative commercial offers for next season, as it is conceded 
that he has a perfect radio voice. 

Mr. Yokeman has just been re-engaged as the tenor 
soloist with the old time minstrels show featured on alternate 
Thursdays by station WGBS. At the first presentation of 
this show on July 9, the radio-critic of the Evening World 
had this to say of Mr. Yokeman’s singing: “WGBS Minstrels 
returned to the air last night with a good line of gags and a 
tenor who sings sentimental ballads of yesterday in a way 
that would make the old time minstrels turn green with 
envy.” Mr. Yokeman is another of the artist-pupils from 
the studios of Rhoda Mintz. 


Anca Seidlova at Third Hughes Musicale 


Edwin Hughes presented Anca Seidlova in the third of 
the series of six musicales given annually during his summer 
master class. Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, which 
opened the program, was the perfection of contrapuntal 
clarity. Dignity of rhythm, a tone of lovely quality and 
delicate shading were its outstanding features. A most im- 
pressive interpretation of the sonata, op. 8la, by Beethoven, 
followed. Miss Seidlova plays with intellectual conception, 
a wealth of warm color and fluent technic. A group of 
Chopin, consisting of the polonaise in F sharp minor, the 
etude in E flat minor, and the B minor scherzo, was ren- 
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dered with poetic feeling and power. The closing group— 
Scriabin’s Poeme, op. 32, No. 1; two Bohemian Dances 
by Smetana, and two Liszt numbers, Waldesrauschen and 
St. Francis Walking on the Waves—gave evidence of the 
musicianship and interpretative ability which mark Miss 
Seidlova’s work. The Scriabin was presented most artistic- 
ally. The infectious rhythm and swing of the Bohemian 
Dances and Miss Seidlova’s clever interpretation of them 
brought forth prolonged applause. The numbers by Liszt 
were played with freedom of technic and sincerity of in- 
terpretation. Every evidence of the large audience's keen 
appreciation of Miss Seidlova’s excellent pianistic ability 
was displayed. Iusistent applause added encores to the 
program, 


De Horvath Again Captivates 

Cecile de Horvath again astonished her audience at her 
recent return engagement at Quincy, Ill. The Quincy Daily 
Herald said: “A black haired sprite in a flame colored dress 
again captivated Quincy music lovers Wednesday evening. 
e Cecile de Horvath, diminutive pianist, repeated her 
success of a year ago, when she appeared as one of the 
attractions of the Artist Concert Series. If anything, Miss 
de Horvath has improved since her last appearance in Quincy. 
She has the same vivacity of style, the same virility, strength 
and power which characterized her work a year ago, but 
her interpretations seem more finished. They are polished 
with gems of rare brilliance. 

“Added to her ability is Miss de Horvath's pleasing stage 
presence and personality. She plays Sheep ’n Goat Walkin’ 
to the Pasture smiling at the vein of humor that runs 
through the composition, and her audience smiles with her. 
In another moment she becomes serious in the poignant 
phrases of Liszt’s Rakoczy March and her audience becomes 
serious with her. 

“Although she is so tiny that she appears to be a doll 
poised at an immense piano, she has the strength and touch 
of a man. This was shown in her interpretation of Pader- 
ewski’ s Variations in A minor, an extremely difficult number. 

“There was something for every one in the repertory 
which Miss de Horvath presented. Opening with Liszt's 
tempestuous Ballad in B minor based upon the Byron 
tragedy, Prisoner of Chillon, she held her audience from the 
very start. A few moments after the last rumbling notes 
of the Ballad had been drowned in applause, she played the 
rippling melodies of Haydn's Sonata in D major. The group 
was closed with Weber’s Invitation to the Waltz arr: anged 
by Tausig, so well known and yet so seldom heard as Miss 
de Horvath played it.” 


Gunster on Summer Tour 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, who is filling engagements at 
college summer schools during the month of July, appeared 
in recital at the Stephen F. Austin oars Teachers’ College, 
Nacogdoches, Texas, on July 5. Mr. Gunster was heartily 
received by a large audience. He had good support in the 
accompaniments of John Fox, who also came in for his 
share of applause in his piano group. 
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JOHN T. 
President of the Wolfsohn Bureau, who has just returned 


ADAMS, 


from a trip to Europe. Mr. Adams reports that there ts a 
great scarcity of first class artists abroad “Kew of the 
younger artists,” he said, “would measure up to the present 
American standard, America is very far advanced musically 
The younger European singers are mferior to the Americans 
pees abroad. There are 5,000 Americans studying in 
Milan alone.” New artists to be brought over by the U olf 
sohn Bureau next season include Lotte Leonard, lieder singer 
who will come for the next Cincinnati Festival; Johannes 
Fonss, Danish basso; and Nicolai Orloff, Russian pianisi 
(Bain News photo.) 
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(Continued from page 5) 
ballets. The orchestral interludes are quite as interesting 
and so far, we have heard a new fugue by Lord Berners, 
and Walton’s Portsmouth Point, which just had a big success 
at the International festival in Zurich. 
FAREWELL 
has been Melba’s concert 


ANOTHER MELBA 

The third event, with a capital E, 
farewell in Albert Hall. A more imposing spectacle has 
probably never been seen in this enormotts auditorium. Over 
ten thousand people, practically all in gala dress, filled every 
crowded the stage By the end of the evening 
space was crowded with flowers; at times, in 
fact, Sir Henry Wood, the concert master, and the manager 
had to assist Dame Nellie to receive the floral offerings 
which a long procession of ushers brought up. 

To look at her under a spot light and to hear her sing 
one would say she was half her age. An extraordinary 
woman! She was forced to give numerous encores, and 
at the end she made a short, moving speech. Tears were 
not as plentiful on this occasion as at her operatic farewell 
for she is not so closely identified with this house as with 
Covent Garden, But she was given ovation after ovation 
and she departed from public life in a blaze of glory that 
must have fulfilled her fondest dreams. 

Concerts are increasing in quality as they decrease in 
numbers. Myra Hess, Josef Hofmann, Joseph Szigeti, 
Youra Guller and Jan Smeterlin have all been heard within 
two weeks The first three gave sonata recitals, Myra 
Hess playing with Jelly d’Aranyi. In an all-Brahms pro 
gram comprising two sonatas (F minor and D minor) a 
group of intermezzi and one of Hungarian Dances, they 
attracted a capacity audience which rose to unusual he ights 
of enthusiasm. Myra Hess’ superb playing is too well 
known to require comment here; as for Jelly d’Aranyi a 
certain contempt for precision is overbalanced by a vivid 
imagination and a sweeping assurance which usually carries 
her audience by storm 

Hofmann, who played four sonatas with Lea Luboshutz, 
a serious artist of high attainments, also gave a piano re- 
cital At both appearances increasingly large and enthusi- 
astic audiences proved that he is gradually winning the 
popularity here that he enjoys in America. A comparative 
newcomer is Youra Giller, the young Russian pianist, who 
won immediate recognition in a most exacting program that 
ranged from Scarlatti to Stravinsky. It is no exaggeration 
to say that she was as at home with one as the other. Her 
playing of the three movements from Petrouchka had the 
brilliance, color and plasticity of an orchestral performance ; 
but her highest achievement was in Chopin's hackneyed B 
flat minor sonata, To say that she made it sound fresh 
and interesting to a London audience, who has heard it 
ad nauseum, is the highest praise that can be bestowed. 

Jan Smeterlin has just given his third and last recital for 
year \ brilliant pianist with an unusual power of 
he deservedly becomes more popular with each ap 
pearance. The New Zealand pianist, Muriel Turner, played 
Schumann's G minor sonata and some smaller works by 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff and Liszt, to a crowded house re- 
cently taste and an excellent technic are two fea- 
tures characteristic of this young artist who was enthusi- 
astically received, 

Other pianists of a high order, but 
numerous to bear more than a mention, 
Horszowski, Ania Dorfman, Juliette 
Henry Cowell hardly belongs to this 
less a pianist than a musical pathfinder, 
here was scarcely a success, for very few listeners, even 
among the critics, know where to place him and conse 
quently said or did nothing at all. But there is no doubt 
that he has found a new medium of expression that may 
yet prove to be of value. 

Joseph Szigeti’s immense success at his recent recital led 
to numerous requests for a repetition which he gratified re 
cently. With the assistance of that excellent pianist, Max 
Pirani, he reaped a bigger success than before. In London 
he is now hailed by many as the greatest living violinist, a 
verdict easily understood by anyone who heard his rendering 
of the Handel sonata in D major, Ysaye’s sonata for vio 
lin alone, which is dedicated to Szigeti, and Ernest Bloch’s 
Baal Shem, which had a big success. The over-played 
Kreutzer sonata also received new life and beauty at his 
hands. 


seat and 
every inch of 


this 
nuance, 
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who have been too 
include Mieczyslaw 
Wihl and Solomon. 
category, for he is 
His concert 


An AMERICAN GLEE CLUB 

The Emory Glee Club from Atlanta has been cordially 
welcomed by london, their beautiful voices admired and 
their poor programs deplored. They are young and well 
trained, however, and capable of doing fine things. Simul- 
taneously with them appeared Edna Thomas, from Louisi- 
ana, that fascinating singer of Southern songs. Her three 
recitals have been very well attended by enthusiastic audi 
ences. The ever-popular Marguerite D’Alvarez included 
spirituals in her program. 

A word must be said for the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany which has supplied London with most of its novelties 
and modern music this spring. In a series of six chamber 
concerts, with first-class native artists, they have given first 
performances in England of such works as Bloch’s Concerto 

Gruenberg’s Daniel Jazz, Medtner’s Sonata Vo- 
Honegger’s Rhapsody for flute, violin, viola and 
John Fould’s Aquarelles, and several others, as well 
heard classics. More power to their ! 


(rosso, 
calise, 
piano, 
as rarely elbows ! 
M. S. 


Dorsey Whittington Holds Summer Master 
Class at Winthrop College 


Dorsey Whittington, concert artist and teacher of New 
York, is spending his summer at Winthrop College, S. C., 
where he is conducting a successful six weeks’ master class 
in piano playing. Mr. Whittington’s pupils include some 
of the most prominent teachers of the South. 

Each year is bringing this gifted young American pianist 
greater recognition in the music world. Last season’s suc- 
New York, Chic AZO and Boston, caused him to 
be hailed by several critics as “the leader among the younger 
generation of American pianists.” Besides his recitals in 
the East and Middle West, he made three tours of the 
South. 

The coming season’s activities are manifold. He plans 
to sail for Europe immediately after the work at Win- 
throp College is completed. While abroad he will appear 


cesses in 


DORSEY WHITTINGTON 
unusual moment “doing nothing” 
SAS. City of St. Louts. 


caught im an aboard the 


in recital in England, France, Germany and Austria. He 
will return to America in December to fill a large num- 
ber of appearances which have already been booked for 
him, Also he has been requested to hold master classes in 
four southern cities during the winter months. 


Warford S 


Summer School Opens in Paris 


More than a score of singers arrived on June 28 and 29 
on the Tuscania and Berengaria to take advantage of Claude 
Warford’s summer session in Paris. Lessons commenced on 
June 30, at the large private house Mr, Warford has at 
8 rue Herran, Passy. Among the well known singers who 
are in Paris for the work with Mr. Warford are Florence 
Otis, American concert star who has made three coast-to- 
coast tours; Tilla Gemunder, concert and operatic artist; 
sertha Kinzel Cook, head of the vocal department at Con 
servatory of Fine Arts, Tulsa, Okla.; Rita V. Brenen, head 
of the vocal department at Grenada College, Grenada, Miss. ; 
Joseph Kayser, baritone soloist at St. Thomas’ Chapel, New 

York City; John M, Truby, vocal teacher in Tulsa, Okla. ; 
i Callan, vocal supervisor of public schools, New 
York City, and Emily Hatch and Elizabeth Stanton, also 
of New York. Other metropolitan singers are Kay and 
Martha Berrien, Ruth Callan, Marion Dayton, Grace Meehan, 
Hermine Schlund, T. Edna Wilkinson, Ralph Fortner, and 
Joseph Siegfried.” Mr. Warford’s summer class also includes 
Gladys Davey of Sherbrooke, Canada; Eileen Otis, Kalama 
zoo, Mich., and Alfred Stevens, New Haven, Conn. 
their work with Mr. Warford the singers are 
studying operatic repertory under M. Felix Leroux of the 
Paris Opera and French diction with Mlle. Gaudel, while 
some are studying accompanying with Willard Sektberg, 
accompartst as well as conductot of the Hinshaw Opera 
Company. 


Besides 
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Carolyn A. Alchin 


Carolyn A. Alchin, lecturer and writer on 
jects, passed away on June 24, at her residence in 
Angeles, Calif. Although a brief announcement of her 
death was: made in the Musicat Courter several weeks ago 
the following additional facts are worth noting. She was 
widely known as the author of Applied Harmony, Tone 
Thinking and Ear Testing and Keyboard Harmony, and 
was a member of the Mu Nu Chapter of the Pi Kappa 
Lambda, of Nu Phi Epsilon, Sigma Delta Pi, of several 
clubs, and was one of the Hollywood Bow! Committee. 
Associated for years with ars: representative western 
universities as University of hig University of 
Washington, University of Southern California and Uni- 
versity of California Southern Branch, her classes were 
visited by progressive students from all over the land and 
her loss will be keenly felt, especially at the University 
of Southern California where she was to have taught this 
summer. 
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Mrs. Edward Bromberg 
Mrs. Edward Bromberg (neé Emilie 
the well known Russian basso, Edward Bromberg, passed 
away on July 12. Mrs. Bromberg was born in Moscow, 
Russia, and is of French descent, She was the sister-in-law 
of Dr. Otto Neitzel, a musical authority of Germany. She 
was an accomplished pianist, pedagogue, accompanist and 
linguist. Her pianistic studies were pursued at the Moscow 
Imperial Conservatory with Professor Lange and Dr. 
Neitzel, and dramatic art in Moscow at the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. Mrs. Bromberg possessed a magnetic 
personality, and her loss will be felt keenly by those who 
knew her. 
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SAMUEL E. MOIST ENDOWS CHAMBER MUSIC 
CLASSES AT BUSH CONSERVATORY IN CHICAGO 


The fall term at Bush Conservatory, according to an- 
nouncements made at the Chicago music school, will have 
many features that are of interest to the large public 
which this essentially American music school has always 
attracted. 

Chief among these will be the inauguration of a series of 
Chamber Music classes under the skilled direction of 
Richard Czerwonky, sponsored and supported by that dis- 
criminating patron of music, Samuel E. Moist. These 
classes, in which tuition is free to those advanced students 
of violin, cello, piano and orchestral instruments who are 
accepted, will study and perform in public a large repertory 
of the rich literature of this form of ensemble music, 
which all the great composers have found a particularly 
grateful form of expression, 

Sonatas for violin and piano, trios, string quartets and 
piano quintets, sextets, octets, nontets—many rarely heard 
compositions as well as the more familiar scores will be 
studied by the Chamber Music classes. 

Mr. Czerwonky is highly qualified to make a success of 
these classes, his fame and skill as an ensemble player be- 
ing quite the equal to his reputation as a violinist and com- 
poser. The brilliancy of his work as a conductor has 
brought the Bush Conservatory Student Symphony to its 


present high point of perfection where it is ranked with the 
finest in the country. His fall classes at the Conservatory 
already are well filled with advance bookings, and the con- 
junction of these Chamber Music classes with the season 
of concerts of the Conservatory Symphony Orchestra bring 
to Bush Conservatory the pre-eminence of a truly great 
school for violin and orchestral students. 

Mr. Moist, president of the Moist Piano Company, through 
whose support these classes have been made free to ad- 
vance students, has also been a factor in the development 
of the great orchestral school at Bush Conservatory. His 
interest in orchestral and ensemble activity, springing from 
his experience in his youthful days as a member of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, has been of a most practical and 
far-seeing nature and it is due in a large degree to his 
financial support that the Bush Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra has been able to carry on its extensive activities 
the last year. The Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Czerwonky, numbers seventy members, and will give 
three concerts in Orchestra Hall during the forthcoming 
season. 

The Junior Orchestra, directed by Ebba Sundstrom, con- 
sisting of forty members, serves as a preparatory school 
for the larger organization in its weekly rehearsals. 








ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 








Paul Althouse was soloist on July 11 at a concert in 
the Steel Pier Ballroom, Atlantic City, and the popular tenor 
will fulfill a return engagement in the same city and the 
same place, on August 15. 

The American Institute of Applied Music presented 
George Raudenbush, violinist, and Annabelle Wood, pianist, 
in recital on July 14. The two combined in a delightful per- 
formance of Brahms’ Sonata in G major and Edwin Grasse’s 
Sonata in C major. 

Ernest Ball’s ballad, Let the End of the World Come 
Tomorrow, is to be recorded for Brunswick by Frank Munn, 
tenor. Mr. Ball’s newest composition, The Sunshine That 
Fills My World, is also meeting with a cordial reception 
by teachers and singers throughout the country as a song 
that is an ideal combination of melody and vocal effective- 
ness. The lyric to this song was written by the late Gordon 
Johnstone, and was one of the very last poems on which he 
worked before his untimely death. 

Herman Gantvoort’s weil known Spiritual, Golden 
Crown, was given a splendid rendition by the Dixie Jubilee 
Singers during the Capitol Theater Hour over WEAF, June 
27. This remarkable group of artists can often be heard 
with the regular Capitol family, and are particularly famed 
for the beauty and originality of the arrangements of their 
numbers. 

David Guion’s Howdy Do, Mis’ Springtime was sung 
at the Strand Theater, New York, during the week of July 
4 by the Hemstreet Singers, a charming female quartet which 
has risen to prominence in a few short months, having been 
featured in the Greenwich Village Follies and having sung 
at some of the largest picture houses in the country. Mr. 
Guion’s song was also programmed by Ambrose Wyrick, 
tenor, of Chicago, at a concert in the Wilmette Parish M. E. 
Church, June 25. 

Robert Imandt gave a series of violin classes during 
June at the well known Convent of Our Lady of the Lake, 
San Antonio, Tex. These classes were attended with much 
interest, During this period Mr. Imandt also gave an impor- 
tant joint recital with Carol Robinson before an audience of 
over a thousand people. He met with great success and was 
compelled to give many encores. Mr. Imandt has just re- 
turned from the South and will resume his summer teaching 
in the Adirondacks near Lake Placid. In September he will 
start his concert season with an important tour in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

Freda Klink, American singer, who has been leading 
contralto at the Stadttheater in Magdeburg, Germany, dur- 
ing the season just ended, singing no less than fifty-six 
performances, has just signed a contract for next season 
as first contralto of the Nuremberg Stadttheater. 

Hazel Kniffin’s violin class was heard in a recital at 
Nativity Church, Brooklyn, not long ago in an interesting 
program, giving each pupil opportunity to show his or her 
gifts to a full house. Thorough training produced such 
excellent results that strong applause broke out many times. 

Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone has interested himself in 
The Student Organ, a new model of practice-organ, small 
and compact, with folding pedal board, motor inside the 
instrument, two manuals, both of standard size, and in- 
dorsed by Hollins, Montani, Eddy and others. 

Flora Negri is at present resting and studying new 
repertory in Fire Island, N. Y., after her strenuous season 
of musical activity. She has been engaged to sing in two 
performances of Gluck’s Orpheus, November 10 and 11, 
in Cincinnati and will sing Juliette with the Philadelphia 
Opera Company. Miss Negri is also preparing for two 
New York recitals. 

Arthur Penn’s well known fantasy, The Lamplit Hour 
and Ernest Ball’s little tone-poem, The Night Wind, are 
to be featured by the Cincinnati Summer Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Cincinnati Zoo. 

Eugenio di Pirani, pianist, composer and pedagogue, 
has printed, in Grace Notes, a humorous account of the 
opening of a music-studio, relating what might happen to 
him or anyone nowadays. It is highly enjoyable nonsense. 

Annabelle Wood, pianist, gave a recital of classic and 
modern pieces, July 7, at the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, which served to 
show the many excellencies of her playing, including re- 
liable memory, deeply felt expression, musicianship and of 
course the technic necessary to bring out these points. 





Ganna Walska’s Success in Warsaw 
Authentic and reliable reports reaching this city from 
Warsaw, Poland, announce the unqualified success recently 
in that city of Ganna Walska, who made an appearance as 


Mimi, in Boheme, and met with the full approval of the 
critics and the public. Adamo Didur appeared in the same 
opera with Mme. Walska and he also has written to friends 
in New York telling of his gratification at the “sure and 
sympathetic singing of Walska as well as her winsome and 
effective acting of the heroine role.” Mme. Walska is to 
make further operatic appearances throughout Poland and 
also will engage in a concert tour there with Mr. Didur. 





Helen Stanley’s Success Deserved 

Helen Stanley, whom critics laud for the perennial fresh- 
ness of her voice, is above all an artist with a wide and 
sympathetic outlook on life. She does not believe that the 
artistic temperament should dominate to such an extent 
that one sees nothing of interest beyond one’s own little 
world. To be too completely absorbed in one's work, she 
says, is to be like the man in the story who was invited 
to a dinner. His dinner partner tried to interest him in 
various subjects but failed completely to arouse a response. 
Art, literature, politics, philosophy—none of these subjects 
seemed to have the slightest effect in arousing the man 
from his stolid silence. She was about to give up in 
despair when he suddenly said in an apologetic tone, as if 
at last he had sensed the difficulties under which she was 
laboring, “Try me on leather, ma'am. I know quite a bit 
about that.” 

“Everybody we meet can't possibly be interested in what 
we dre interested in,” Mme. Stanley says. “Consequently, we 
have to make avenues of approach, whereby our thoughts 
may go out to meet the thoughts and interests of others. 
The opera singer, above all others, cannot live a life of 
ego-centric interests. He is essentially a creator, insofar 
as he must create for himself a whole new world of ex- 
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periences that lie outside his own soul experiences. He 
can do this only as he observes life, reads widely, and learns 
to put his emotions at the service of his imagination,” 

Mme, Stanley's experience in opera was first gained in 
Germany, where she sang for two seasons. Here, Andreas 
Dippel heard her and it was through him that she made her 
operatic debut in America in his Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company. She later sang leading roles with the Montreal, 
the Century, the Chicago, the Ellis All-Star (of which 
Geraldine Farrar, Muratore, and Clarence Whitehill were the 
other principals), and the Dippel (Wagnerian) companies. 

For the past three seasons she has been appearing as 
guest artist with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, and 
next season will make her fourth with this organization. 
Her voice, of wide compass and astonishing flexibility, per 
mits her to sing a great diversity of roles. Early in her 
career she had the interesting and unusual experience of 
singing the parts of Olympia, Julietta, and Antonia in The 
Tales of Hoffmann, all in the same evening. At another 
time, when the soprano who sang the part of Carmen was 
suddenly taken ill, she not only sang her own part of Micaela, 
but that of Carmen as well. In addition to a lovely voice, 
Mme. Stanley possesses the added gift of marked histrionix 
ability. The role of Cio-Cio-San in Madame Butterfly is 
considered by many critics to be Mme. Stanley's greatest 
histrionic achievement. The role in its details of costume 
and characterization was studied direct from a Japanese 
actor, and even her costumes are the real Japanese kimona, 
not an Americanized model. 

Whenever possible, Mme. Stanley studies her roles from 
living models, For instance, when she acts the part of 
Maliella in The Jewels of the Madonna, you may be sure 
of seeing the real Neapolitan young woman of the people, 
as she herself saw her after searching dilige ntly through the 
narrow streets and in the picturesque flower markets of 
Naples for the one type she wished to copy. When the 
living model is not possible, as when she was studying the 
role of Salome in Massenet’s Herodiade, then she becomes 
the ardent researcher, visiting museums and picture galleries, 
and steeping herself in the atmosphere of the period. 

n advising all young singers contemplating a career, no 
matter in what field, Mme. Stanley pertinently points out 
that the “will to .be” is not to be confused with the “wish 
to be.” “Mere wishing will get one nowhere, There must 
be a dynamic force behind the wish. Many people like to 
quote the saying, ‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he,’ 
but notice the condition that must govern the thinking 
Mere superficial thinking is not necessary: it must go dee per 
than that, and be composed of the very essence of a man’s 
being. Read the lives of Richard Mansfield, Booker ‘I 
Washington, Disraeli, if you would know what. char 
acterizes right thinking and the ‘will to be.” 


Marie Sundelius for Duluth 
Marie Sundelius has been engaged by the Duluth Sym 
phony for next season. The soprano is scheduled for Feb 
ruary 13 in Duluth. 


NOW BOOKING 


Address: JAMES GUIDER 
1947 Broadway 
New York City 








Normal Classes as follows : — 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 
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MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City, Normal Class July (5, 1926 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School 
of Music. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Normal for Teach- 
ers, Fort Worth, Texas, June ist. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 E. 
Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fila. 
Tampa, Fla., June 1st; Asheville, N. 
C., July 12th. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Wellston 
Bidg.; 1506 Hadiamont Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. Normal Classes June, 
July and Aug. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hali, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 1lith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

ADDA Cc. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer, 
Cincinnati Conservatory and Belle- 
fontaine, O. Sept., Wichita, Kans. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 

LA VERNE C, FLEETWOOD, 1344 
Spaulding Ave. Studio: Hollywood 
Women’s Club, 7078 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Hollywood, Calif. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 

Normal Classes. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 
Tyler Street, Amarilio, Tex. October 
ist and February 1st, Amarillo. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music, 
Lansing, Mich. Normal classes, June 
28, 1926, Jan. 15, 1927. 

CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Memphis, 
Tenn., June; Chicago, July, ug., 
Sept. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
13434 Detroit Avenue Cleveland, 
Ohlo. June: Dallas, Texas; July: 
Cleveland, Ohio; September: Little 
Rock, Ark. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
6262 Oram Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 
Normal Classes, Feb. 1, three months; 
June 1, five weeks. 

ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
Conn, Classes held June. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 
Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes heid 
Dallas and Oklahoma. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 
Avenue, New York City, 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
Los Angeles, June 30th, 1926. 
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Madison 








PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 


ing artistic career. 


Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 


have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


STEINWAY BUILDING 


109 West 57th Street, New York 


Telephone: Marble 1573 


Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. stage presence that wins her audience. She was the re- “*They made quite a fuss,’ she said, smiling. ‘But I guess 
' cipent of much applause and many flowers. they thought they had to make up to me for their stony 
Viadzia Mashke’s numerous piano pupils were heard in silence at the beginning! I was waiting quite anxiously 

recital in the auditorium of South Presbyterian Church when for a bomb to be thrown, as | had heard they did such things 

a program of exceptional excellence was presented with to outsiders, but 1 survived. 1 was afraid to read the press 

yment Fund, for which cause the con success gratifying both to pupils and teacher. notices when they were brought to me—I had to play again, 
vood Music Hall Assinting artists Olive Wesley, violinist, contributed solos at the com- and I didn’t want to be upset. I was sure they would be 

linist. and Emil Polak at the ‘™mencement exercises of the Jerusalem Corners High bad! But when I| read them, | found | need’nt have been 
accorded their shave in the a School, with Gladys Hutchinson, accompanist. sega afraid after all. Wasn't it silly ? ; 

vers were showered upon the young Mrs. L. A. Seil gave a recital in Ontario M. E. Church As we chatted of music in general, Mona Bates spoke 

unaffected personality is not the when a number of her piano pupils participated in a pro- casually of Vienna, Prague, Paris, Budapesth where once 

’ gram of standard compositions. The pupils were of vari- she might have spoken of Toronto and Hamilton. ‘We 
ous grades and acquitted themselves creditably. stayed a long time in Vienna,’ she said. ‘We met such a 
The closing exercises of Memorial Chapel Music School lot of fascinating people, and I played a lot there. You can 
one im tie. Coreattanela aan attracted a large audience which was delighted with the hear the most wonderful music in Vienna for almost nothing 
nave athriatad saiieseal at anor results accomplished during the past year. Piano and —it costs just eighteen cents in our money to hear the 
rticleatinn in Gee Gist Sere Siete. violin instruction, a violin choir, glee club, children’s chorus, most perfect grand opera, and about twelve cents for sym- 
Devic Darcet. eile. aod class in history and musical appreciation are some of the phony orchestra concerts.’ She turned to get some programs 
cellist At. the second. the Choral phases of the work. Clara Schwarb is supervisor of the to show me, and I took a look at some of the Vienna press 
Mam Benbow is conductor) presented school; Mrs. John L. Eckel is in charge of the violin de- notices they were surprisingly eulogistic. Vienna is the 
fur Kine Gates, bethone: Saline partment, with Helen Salisbury and Raymond Baum, assist- se rious music center of the world, and it is pleasant to know 
Ay Read ans mpanist, inontad Ing ; Katherine Crisp in charge of chorus work; Alice that a Toronto pianist receives such praise at the hands of 
yg ge ter Schwegler, Lena Battaglia, Marie Reinhardt and Marie severe critics. ‘Her technical maturity permits this young 
and a trio was sun fw three Resch, piano teachers. pianist to abandon herself completely to musical expression, 
sommiineen vis pric Bets ¢ By kh Bane Mrs. William Clara Schwarb's piano pupil, Mabel Mattison, played a thus her work was eminently satisfactory from an inter- 
te oe , number of compositions at her solo recital in Humboldt pretive viewpoint as well,’ said one of the Vienna critics, 

Harriet, Welcl stertained her tavas class of eouel Parkway M. E. Church in a manner which reflected credit and another: ‘She played with the technic of a virtuoso and 
a te tice sid tg a gnannelt Particinating in the ‘ Srest degree upon her teacher. ‘Her playing was heartily with deeply-felt interpretation.’ 

pup. y den rece | £ approved by the large audience present. L. H. M. Of course, Budapesth was made “di uubly pleasant for me 

mOrma) musicale were TK following: Maurine Snyder, f a by the Count and Countess Apponyi, who had met me here 

Louise Smith, Mrs. Parker, Catherine Durick, Margaret : at home. They were very kind, and through them I met 

Mills, Isabelle Tardif, Ruth Kreinheder, Miss Fuller, Mil Mona Bates Interviewed ) y mind, ; 

" . z ; = r many people and made many friends. Count Apponyi is a 
dred Simons, Mrs. Ritter, Evelyn Smith, Mrs. Boice, Lillian Following her return last fall to Toronto from Europe, great patron of the arts in his own country. Over here he 
Dekdebrun, Miss Sichman, Viola Cornell, Malcolm Brock, where she played with marked success, Mona Bates, Can- js known only as a political figure, but in Budapesth his name 
Conrad Rundell, Dorothy Curry Anita Ruppell, Edna  adian pianist, was interviewed in the Star Weekly by Muriel is inscribed on the dedication tablet of the conservatory 
fahm and Ethyol McMullen, accompanist \ll acquitted Brewster. Excerpts from this interesting article are here- along with the late emperor, Franz Josef. Oh, ‘yes,’ ’ 


i 


themselves creditably and showed effect of the admirable with reproduced : 


n Talley concert brought the 

a fitting close and proved a 

it « ittendance, enthusiasm for the 
and a substantial sum for the Physi- 


ible assets 
ummer evening concerts arranged 
onductor of the Buffalo Symphony 


an- 
‘ i : swering a question. ‘I played on Liszt’s own piano. It was 
training they have had under Mrs. Spire’s guidance “Anom Setab has come home. After an absence of 4a very proud moment for me. The piano is seventy years 
Charle Stokes, violin who has recently studied several years, during which she has succeeded in bringing old, and the signature of the master himself is on the sound- 
with mold Auer, gave ; invitation recital to his Buf musical Europe to her tiny feet, Anom Setab has come back, ing board. The occasion was a musicale arranged for me 
in the Knights of Columbus Auditorium when and is still the same simple, ‘delightful, fun loving Mona by Count Apponyi, in his own beautiful home in Biuda- 
presented a varied program in thoroughly artistic man tates whom Toronto has known and loved ever since she pesth, and there were all kinds of people there—ambassadors 
ner He was heartily recalled and responded with three made her first appearance on a Toronto Conservatory plat- and princes, and even a representative from the Vatican. 
extra number Phis talented young man has progressed form as a prize pupil, and gave an astonishing performance  [t was a great experience—’ and she sighed. To appreciate 
in his art along the lines instilled by his former teacher, for so small a person. Now as she sits curled up in a big this one has to realize that Hungary rarely pays any atten- 
Mrs. John Leonard Eckel, and much is expected of his fu chair in her charming Toronto apartment she looks much tion tn. pianists, as Hungarians are unwilling to recognize 
ture advancement, Robert Hufstader, at the piano, proved the same as she did in those early days. I found her half- that there has been such a thing as a pianist since the days 
a worthy associate and was accorded a share in the gener buried under a pile of European posters and press notices, of Liszt. But Mona Bates won them over Hubay, the 
ous applause and she looked up with a distressed little laugh. famous violinist, and head of the Budapest Conservatory, 
Pupils of R. Leon Trick gave an enjoyable recital at the “‘I’m scared at the thought of an interview,’ she said. asked her to play sonatas with him could there be a greater 
Church of the Redeemer, presenting a program of standard ‘You know, interviews are like marriage you never know compliment from one artist to another? . 
compositions in admirable manner, evidencing the excel how they are going to turn out! A Russian interviewed ‘Asked about her plans for the immediate future Miss 
lence of their instruction Among the more advanced stu- me once, and we discussed musical education very seriously Bates said that there was a tour of this continent in process 
dents, Dorothy Sebree, Helen Townsend, Ethel Stark and for a long time. Next morning, the interview appeared in of arrangement. ‘I am to play in Canada and in the 
Margaret Ferguson are deserving of special mention, Miss — print and was the most fierce socialist, anarchist stuff you States,’ she said. ‘But I want to make my headquarters here 
lownsend playing the Mendelssohn G minor concerto with ever saw. I would have been jailed if I had ever said in Toronto for the whole season if it can be done.’ ” 
Mr. Trick at a second piano such things. Oh, isn’t this to be an interview? I thought 
Joseph Phillips, baritone, and Mr. Trick presented a_ jt was.’ . 
delightful program at a musicale given recently by Mrs “IT assured her that it wasn’t. So we talk, instead, and Clark Again with the National Bureau 
Frank F. Henry in her Eggertsville home drank tea. ‘It’s nice to be home,’ she said. ‘We have been The 
Some of Jane Showerman McLeod's piano pupils gave in so many places, I don’t know how I can ever remember a 
a program in her home, the participants playing a list of them all. There was London, of course, and there the 


worthwhilk ompositions in a manner which reflected Duke and Duchess of Devonshire gave their patronage to 
credit upon their teacher, many of them evidencing unusual my recital, though they usually have to refuse such things. ag : Liles : 
talent and serious study, Laura Kelsey was presented by They had heard me play here and they were specially kind . While Mr. Clark was with the Bureau he compiled the 
Mrs. McLeod in a solo recital in the Twentieth Century to me. Commissioner and Mrs, Larkin were awfully good, 297 Page book, Municipal Aid to Music in America, A 
Club, attracting a large audience that was delighted with too, and so I had a gorgeous time in London. The English Survey. This book has aroused very widespread interest 
her talent and achievements. Her program was given with audience was very friendly—not a bit cold and undemonstra- 4™mong chambers of commerce, music clubs, women’s clubs, 
fine feeling for the musical content and admirable technical tive, as I had always heard that English audiences were. It  ¢t¢._ It has opened up such a large and important field that 
equipment was in Germany—in Dresden—that I had my first experience ©: M. Tremaine, director of the National Bureau, was im- 
Elinor Lynch extended invitations to a recital given by of that kind of an audience—the worst I’ve ever had. | Pressed with the need of getting Mr. Clark back to follow 
a number of her piano pupils in her residence studio, The came out on the platform, with a nice smile and bow all UP the work, so as to take full advantage not only of what 
program, of exceptional interest, was played with a high ready—and was met by a horrible, dumb silence. It was as already been done but also of the great opportunity 
average of musicianly attainment and Miss Lynch had dreadful! I walked over to the piano in the middle of the i this direction. 
every reason to be proud of the results obtained and pleased — most awful stillness I ever imagined, and played.’ Mr. Clark’s specific work will be in connection with civic 
with the compliments accorded by the audience. “*And then?’ I asked. and community music, National Music Week, and industrial 
Emilie Yoder-Davis issued invitations to a piano recital “‘Oh, then it was all right,’ said Mona Bates, lightly music. In the latter case he will make an exhaustive study 
given by her pupils in the Grosvenor library, a large class and just then she was called to the telephone. I gathered of the subject with a view to publishing a survey similar to 
participating up the press notices from the floor—yes, it seemed to be all that on municipal music. Mr. Clark was one of the leading 
Flora Huie Locke issued invitations to recitals given in right. ‘Mona Bates, the pianist, played a giant program. war-time song leaders and was for several years head of 
St. Luke's Evangelical Church by a large class of young She had an opportunity to show her talent from many the music division of Community Service. He is also a 
piano pupils demonstrating the Lock Primary Plan, the — sides. She possesses temperament. Her technic is dazzling composer and music critic, 
little ,ones exhibiting astonishing results from the plan. She knows no difficulties.’ This came from one of the —— 
Later in the evening a solo recital of much interest was Dresden critics, and another one said in a quaint manner: - Cel Pessina We cae 
presented by Mrs, Locke's talented young pupil, Norma ‘Her appearance is charming in its maidenly delicacy, and uzzi-Feccia Vacationing 
V. Carle, who goes to New York this fall for further yet her hands give proof of astounding physical power.’ A. Buzzi-Peccia sailed on July 3 on the SS. Duilio, going 
study. She played her entire program, memorized with “*So they liked you in Dresden once they heard you?’ directly to Italy to spend the summer at Lake Maggiore. 
surety, with excellent tone and technic and has a graceful I asked her as she came running back into the room. He will return in September. 
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National Bureau for the Advancement of Music has 
again secured the services of Komneth S. Clark, who was 
drafted last fall by the Associated Glee Clubs of America 
to get that important organization on a sound basis. 
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July 22, 1926 
EDWARD JOHNSON INTERVIEWED 


On a delightful July day recently, a representative of the 
Musicat Courter arrived, per appointment, at the beautiful 
house that Edward Johnson rents in Hubbard Woods and 
was ushered in by his accompanist. After speaking with 
the young man for a few moments, we found that he had 
come to this country from Germany as accompanist for Mme. 
Cahier and that he is working from morning till night with 
Johnson, not only rehearsing all the repertory, but also 
speaking with the tenor in German, 

“You see,” said the young man, “Mr. Johnson is a very 
serious artist and as he is to sing Lohengrin in German at 
Ravinia, he wants to be as fluent with his German as he is 
with his French and Italian—of course, not to mention his 
English.” 

Then Mr. Johnson made his appearance. We have known 
the tenor personally for several years, ever since he came 
back from Italy as a member of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, but it was the first time that we had the pleasure 
of getting thoroughly acquainted with him, and after a few 
minutes’ conversation, we well understood his just popularity 
with men as well as with women. His personality is as big 
off the stage as it is on, and as soon as he came into the 
living room it was reflected in his cordial hospitality. We 
felt quite at home, and, as already said, though we had known 
Edward Johnson intimately for many years and we were 
not at all reluctant to ask him some pertinent questions, the 
first being “How do you like Ravinia?” 

“Immensely. This place is unique. It is an inspiration 
for a singer. I have been all over the world but have never 
found a place similar to this. It is unique in many respects.” 

“Tell me your impression. How is it unique, and why?” 

“First of all, it is unique for the reason that men are 
willing to go to Ravinia. You know very well that Ameri- 
cans are not, generally speaking, opera lovers. Many of the 
men that you see at Ravinia go there, first of all, because 
nature has been very kind to Ravinia. Secondly, one does 
not need to dress to attend opera at Ravinia. Men can go 
there in their business suits—white flannels and a blue coat 
is the thing at Ravinia. Then for those who live a little 
distance away, the motor roads are lovely ; the electric lines 
give quick se rvice; likewise, the steam railroads, so there is 
no inconvenience for any one in getting to Ravinia. One can 
also listen to the music and singing from outside the theater. 
The other night | heard, very plainly, an act of an opera 
while strolling with a friend. By the way, Martinelli was 
singing and | enjoyed his work immensely, I was walking 
in the park and heard the performance nearly as well as if | 
had been seated close to the stage, so wonderful are the 
acoustics at Ravinia.” 

“Now, if it is not asking you too much, would you tell the 
Musi AL Courter readers how you happened to come to 
Ravinis 1. 

“Yes, but it is a long story. You know a few years ago 
I sang at the Bow! in California. It is a glorious place, but 
it is in the open air, and a few years ago | was reluctant to 
sing in the open air as | did not think it was very good for 
the voice. Any way, on my way back from the coast, | 
stopped in Chicago, and my friends, of course boosters of 
Ravinia, asked me to go there and listen to an opera. Right 
then and there I understood what it meant for artists to sing 
there and I told my friends so, who repeated my conversation 
to the General Director, Louis Eckstein. Mr. Eckstein com- 
municated with me and I told him that whenever | would 
sing during the summer in America, if he wanted me, | 
would be happy to come to Ravinia. Two years ago he asked 
me if | could come. At that time I had to decline as | had 
already signed to appear in Covent Garden, where I sang 
with Melba. Last year again I had a call from Mr, Eck- 
stein, but had to decline as I went to the Orient. I wanted 
to come to Ravinia badly, but, you know, we singers have 
a desire to know the world, to travel to foreign countries, 
and really I had a longing to see the Orient, so that a call 
to sing there made me again decline the offer of Mr. Eck- 
stein. This season, which I believe was my best at the 
Metropolitan, Mr. Eckstein again called on me and asked 
me to come to Ravinia. | reiterated what I had previously 
said, that if at the close of the season I found on not 
tired, I would sing at Ravinia. Now you know I had to 
be in great shape to come to Ravinia. I was a little nervous 
about coming back to this part of the country. So much 
that was good had been written about me. My friends had 
expressed their views about my work so_ enthusiastically 
that | was wondering if they did not exaggerate my real 
worth and if it would not be better for me to stay away and 
let the people believe what they had been told. Yet re- 
membering that beautiful evening I spent at Ravinia, hearing 
from my colleagues at the Metropolitan how they enjoyed 
their summer at this unique place in America, | finally signed 
the contract, especially as, after the season, I will only fill 
a few concerts and then go to Europe where | will stay 
during October and November and then come back to the 
Metropolitan.” 

“While in Europe, will you be resting or concertizing ?’ 

“Both. I will probably give a few concerts in ie and 
and France, and it might be that I will go to Italy for a 
few performances as | have had several offers which I have 
not accepted yet, for after a strenuous season here I feel 
that I must reserve my strength for my season at the Metro- 
politan, where by the way I sang twenty-three performances 
this past season. But I do not think you want me to speak 
about myself. What you want is my impression of Ravinia.” 

“We are always glad, Mr. Johnson, to hear what you are 
doing, but since you want to answer some more questions, 
let me ask you what influence you believe Ravinia has on 
the music of this country, operatically speaking, especially.” 

“Ravinia has done more probably than any other operatic 
house in this country towards making opera popular in 
America. You see, Ravinia functions in the summer months. 
College boys and girls as well as high school students hear 
opera at Ravinia. Being vac ation time, their mothers and 
fathers want to educate them in good music; therefore, a 
journey to Ravinia is a common occurrence. Now, you take 
boys and girls of today—in ten years they will be mothers 
and fathers. They have a taste for grand opera. What do 
you suppose their children will do but come to Ravinia. 

“Ravinia is so charming, so lovely, so attractive, that 
really when you have seen Ravinia you want to see it again. 
I am delighted with my first acquaintance—delighted to find 
myself in such harmonious surroundings; delighted to work 
for such a man as Louis Eckstein; delighted to find myself 


with so many colleagues from the Metropolitan and of the © 


Chicago Civic Opera, and delighted that I have made good 
here.” 
We thought we had stayed long enough, especially as we 
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had deen told that Mr. Johnson's little girl and nurse were 
waiting to take a ride, so the inte rview was over and, as 
we were parting, Edward Johnson said, “The more you say 
about Ravinia, the better it will please me. You can never 
tell enough. It is a unique place, a unique theater, a unique 
management, and really | am happy to be here.” 


Rose Tomars Addresses Vocal Teachers’ Guild 


On July 14, at the fifth session of the summer conferences 
of the Vocal Teachers’ Guild, Rose Tomars delivered the 
following interesting talk. on Prestige of the Singing 
Teacher, which met with great approval of the assembled 
teachers and guests: 

“At our first luncheon-conference Alfred Human has re- 
ferred to the small amount of prestige that we vocal teach- 
ers are accorded. It is true that the teacher of any other 
instrument seems to enjoy a much higher esteem than the 
vocal teacher. This is a very sad and unjust situation, espe- 
cially when we come to realize how much more the vocal 
teacher must know than any other teacher. In fact, vocal 
teaching is one of the most difficult professions, and for that 
reason should be recognized and appreciated by the com- 
munity accordingly. I shall try to summarize briefly all the 
knowledge and education that a vocal teacher must possess, 
and show what high prestige is owed to him. 

“What is required of a competent teacher of any instru- 
ment? To have a thorough knowledge of the instrument 
taught, or in other words to be master of his instrument. 

“Let us compare the requirements of a competent voice 
teacher. First of all he must be master of his instrument 
the voice—having an understanding of the functioning of the 
vocal mechanism, a thorough knowledge of voice production, 
correct tone, resonance, breathing and all the hundreds of 
technicalities necessary to make him or her a perfect voice 
builder. Furthermore the vocal teacher must be a perfect 
singer to be able to demonstrate as follows: To the beginner 
a correct tone when explanation alone cannot be entirely 
understood; to the more advanced pupil, a finished phrase, 
the expression in certain varieties of mood and emotion, as 
well as many other things which can be much better and 
easier understood by the pupil through demonstration than 
through explanation. Also the vocal teacher must be a 
perfect musician, and also a pianist, as accompanying the 
pupil brings life to the composition and to the pupil, makes 
him feel with the teacher and imparts to him some of the 
teacher's own self. This a hired accompanist in the studio 
is unable to do. His accompaniment is usually done mechan- 
ically without any real help and inspiration to the pupil. 
Last but not least the vocal teacher must be a linguist, and 
master of at least the four standard languages: German, 
French, Italian and English. To give the pupil the right 
pronunciation of every language in preparing a repertory 
is of the utmost necessity. 

“Besides all this, culture is required and academic educa 
tion, some knowledge of psychology and finally, a very impor- 
tance factor, personality. 

“Why should a so highly equipped person not enjoy the 
due prestige? The answer is that our profession is flooded 
with incompetent people, so much so that some think vocal 
teaching is the easiest profession of all, and we have seen 
persons who hardly know how to play or sing a scale, call 
themselves vocal teachers. This is why I think it was a 
splendid idea to organize the Vocal Teachers’ Guild, as such 
an organization’ alone can and will prevent the existence 
of such bogus teachers. 

“IT am fully confident that we shall bring the standard of 
vocal teachers to its highest level, and receive the respect 
and prestige that has long been due us.” 

Charlotte Lund, whose series of operalogue recitals so 
delighted music lovers last season, was another interesting 
speaker, her subject being Grand Opera As It Is Not Under 

stood. Rhoda Mintz, whose splendid soprano is known to 
the concert stage as well as a guide to yocal students, spoke 
on Diction, Style and Poise. It was a meeting of decided 
benefit to the many present. 


BERLIN 


(Continued from page 5) 


Schauspielhaus, which was sold out to the last place five 
times in succession. This means the biggest popular suc- 
cess in Berlin in many years. Whiteman’s programs com- 
prised as principal numbers Ferdy Grofe’s Mississippi and 
George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. The latter, especially, 
was most favorably received, and it may be safely promeree 
that it will before long be very popular in Germany. Castles 
in the Air made a fascinating impression by the novel and 
admirable employment of three male voices. Meet the Boys 
aroused storms of laughter by its funny and clever tricks. 
About a dozen popular American melodies were offered in 
Whiteman’s characteristic jazz-treatment. Of these Spain, 
Valencia, Dizzy Fingers and Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois 
were especially applauded. Kreisler and Flesch, by the way, 
were seen in the audience. At the last concert Whiteman 
played a new fox trot by Lindemann, which has been awarded 
the prize of a hundred dollars, offered by Whiteman to the 
composer of the best German fox trot. The jury included 
artists of the rank of Fritz Kreisler, Erich Kleiber of the 
State Opera, Philip Jarnach, as well as Julian Fuhs and 
Marck Webers, two of the most eminent dance-conductors 
of Berlin. After the last concert, crowds of admirers filled 
the little street back of the Schauspielhaus, shouting bravos 
to Paul Whiteman, as to Patti in the years gone by. They 
would certainly have carried him on their shoulders in 
triumph, if the hero of the day had not preferred to bow 
his thanks from the safe seat of his motor car. i 


Virgil Conservatory Notes 

Mrs. A. M. Virgil, director of the Virgil Piano Conserva 
tory, is giving an intensive course of three weeks, which is 
proving to be most delightful and satisfactory. Every 
teacher is not only thoroughly interested, but also sur- 
-prised at the work accomplished through the instruction 
given. Mrs. Virgil has taken entire charge of the class 
work and under her well-experienced tutelage every student 
demonstrates satisfactorily each point given. 

A recital was given on July 1 by three of the advanced 
students of the Conservatory—Charlotte Zelausky, Dorothy 
Tsantilis and Ralph Ganci. The program was a difficult 
one, but was delightfully played. These students have 
abundant technical facility and consequently they can freely 
give their thought to tone and interpretation. Mr. Ganci 
played his selections in spite of a bad injury to his right hand. 
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T. A. Convention 


fifth annual convention of 
Association took place on 
Hotel. The convention 


Minnesota M. 
St. Paut, 
the Minnesota 


Minn.—The twenty 
Music Teachers’ 
June 15, 16 and 17 in the St, Paul 
was called to order on June 15 by Donald N. Ferguson, 
president of the association. The first meeting was a 
business one, devoted largely to matters of routine and 
a rather lively discussion of high school credits for outside 
music study. A most interesting feature of this session was 
a lecture by John Seaman Garns, on the Psychology of 
Music. 

In pursuance of a policy of the 
years ago, three eminent music pedagogs had been engaged 
for the purpose of holding master classes. The first one of 
these was conducted on Tuesday afternoon by Lee Pattison, 
who delivered an interesting lecture on The Three Elements 
of Piano Playing. It was copiously interspersed with 
illustrations on the piano, played by Mr. Pattison in masterly 
fashion. Later in the afternoon, William S$. Brady and 
Hans Letz, the other two eminent music pedagogs engaged 
by the Association, as well as Mr. Pattison, led sectional 
conferences in their respective specialties. In the evening 
there was a banquet in honor of the founders of the Minne 
sota Music Teachers’ Association in the hotel. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to. public school music 
The session was led by Irving W. Jones, a member of the 
music faculty of the University of Minnesota, who spoke 
on Some Points of View on School Music. This was fol 
lowed by a fine organ recital at the St. Paul Auditorium by 
Municipal Organist Hugo Goodwin. Hans Letz, violinist 
and pedagog, gave a lecture in the afternoon on The aba 
ciples of Violin Playing, which was greatly enjoyed by all 
present and proved one of the clearest and most eatedam 
discussions of the kind ever gt here. Sectional con 
ferences, led respectively by Lee Pattison, William S. Brady 
and Hans Letz, followed, while the evening brought an en 
joyable concert by Minnesota artists—Laura gs Mc 
Coy, soprano; Elsa Krauss Anneke, piano, and Pepinsky, 
viola. 

Thursday morning was again devoted to business, the 
principal item being the election of officers. The result was 
Donald N. Ferguson, president; Jessica De Wolf, first vice- 
president; Miss Ober, from Duluth, second vice-president ; 
Esther Jones Guyer, secretary and treasurer, and Sister 
Carmelita, auditor. An interesting feature of the morning 
session was a report of the historian, Jessica De Wolf. In 
the afternoon William S. Brady, vocal teacher and voice 
specialist from New York, gave an interesting lecture on 
The Principles of Singing, after which the convention was 
brought to a close by another sectional conference led 
respectively by Hans Letz, William S. Brady and Lee 
Pattison. G. S. 


association adopted several 
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SENORITA RAQUEL MELLER BEING 
BOOKED FOR THE COMING SEASON 








Spanish Singer to Give Revue-Recitals 

Following upon her initial conquest of America, breaking 
all records for box office receipts and receiving the highest 
admittance price of any artist or attraction of any kind, 
even more than ever was asked for the Metropolitan Opera 
Company with Caruso and Geraldine Farrar singing, Senor- 
ita Raquel Meller is returning from Spain and Paris in the 
autumn to begin a transcontinental concert tour under the 
management and personal direction of E. Ray Goetz, who 
brought this great artist here for the first time this past 
spring. Already cities are vieing with one another for 
Raquel Meller dates, and the booking of her unusual revue- 
recitals is proceeding with great activity on the part of the 
Goetz office in the Empire Theater Building, New York City. 

“The Soul That Sings!” is the best way to describe the 
art of Raquel Meller—"E! alma que canta.” “Raquel Meller 
is the Duse of song,” wrote Gemier, the great French actor 
and director of the Theatre Odeon in Paris. 

“To the question, ‘Is acting an art?’ the best answer | 
know is Raquel Meller,” wrote Arthur Hopkins, who added : 
“In Raquel Meller we find the artist freed. Her every song 
seems a fine flight away from mundane reality into a new 
and blazing reality which somehow seems a part of all time 
and place. And the flight seems to be into herself. The 
beautiful, graceful woman fades away and one feels only 
the embodiment of gay, poignant, sullen, grieving, tragic 
emotions. And the body thus abandoned finds a new and 
glorious grace. Its motions are effortless. The face looks 
far, far away. The hands are like faces. And Raquel 
Meller finally drifts back to her body. The song is over, 
but you feel you never again will get quite back to the same 
place you were when her flight began.” 

Stark Young, writing in The New Republic, 
say about Raquel Meller 


had this to 


“We are told that she (Raquel Meller) is not a singer, not an 
actress, but perhaps more actress than singer. The subtle surprise 
of her art, however, is its musical quality. I do not mean her singing, 
though her voice is adequate and dramatic, I mean that what she 
conveys, the story and the incident in every case, is not directly set 
forth. She does not act out the event that the song describes. She 
does impersonate the character to some extent, she does impersonate 
the action. But the whole is removed to a region of ideal indication 
or essential quality. It is all musical, complete in itself; it is character 
and event recreated in ideal and elemental terms. Apart irom the 
downright, simple, humble and universal imagination with which all 
passions and actions are seen by Raquel Meller, it is this musical 
quality that makes her art so sure and so compelling. 

“Finally, together with this range of impersonation, this elusive, 
dominating style, this dramatic security, technical economy, perfect 
movement, there are two things that to me are most impressive in the 
art of Raquel Meller. First, the extraordinary purity, the extent to 
which she plays rightly toward the audience, but at the same time 
remains untouched, intact, almost alone there in our midst; and second 

and proceeding from this purity--the marvelous degree in her ot 
that unity, single and indescribable, by which every form is alive.’ 

H. T. Parker, writing of Raquel Meller in The Boston 
Evening Transcript, says: 

“La Meller comes and expectation stands excelled. The Senorita 
sings in a light, clear voice that carries easily across a spacious theater, 
.. . The tones of La Meller are like color laid upon blank spaces 
not splashed emphatic and flaring, but endlessly subtilized and 
shaded, flowing, adjusted, effortless; the guise, the quintessence, the 
poignancy of the particular instant. . . . Our singing-actresses of the 
opera house also color their tones. With fresco brushes and with 
labor they often gain their end. La Meller's brush is of finest camel's 
hair. She has learned also that a water-color may be finely graphic. 
. . . Between eye and ear, under spell of these sensations, 15 the 
imagination holden,” 


Block & Endicoff Bookings Well Advanced 


The concert bureau of Block & Endicoff passes the first 
anniversary of its formation with six attractions booked 
for the coming concert season across the country and with 
several other offerings to be added to its list. 

Mikhail Mordkin and his Ballet Russe are not only com- 
pletely booked, but are also over-booked. They were sched- 
uled originally for a tour of twenty weeks beginning next 
October, but the many calls for engagements have resulted 
in two more weeks being added to its itinerary, making 
one-hundred and seventy-six performances. 

The Mischa Elman String Quartet has only a few scat- 
tered dates in various parts of the country to be filled. 
Mr. Elman will make no recital appearances this season, 
confining his activities to playing with the quartet, with 
which he has so far been heard only in New York City. 

The bookings of the Ukrainian National Chorus are 
nearing completion, largely in return dates in cities which 
heard this choir in its two former tours under the direction 
of Max Rabinoff. The fatter has found other demands 
upon his attention so great that two months ago he turned 
the Ukrainians, partly booked, over to the Block & Endi- 
cofft office. Alexander Koshetz, conductor of this choral 
unit, will spend the summer with them in the Rabinoff 
operatic studios at Stony Point-on-the-Hudson preparing 
programs for next season. 

Other attractions whose bookings are being completed by 
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the Block & Endicoff bureau in Aeolian Hall are Benno 
Moisewitsch, Russian pianist, Germaine Schnitzer, French 
pianist, and the Letz Quartet. 

A new organization recently added to the list is that of 
Albertina Rasch, who will make a short tour at the head 
of her American Ballet, beginning next January. This 
corps will comprise the thirty most accomplished dancers 
chosen from the many groups of Rasch Dancers now ap- 
pearing, which include about three-hundred Americans 
trained and graduated to many theatrical organizations 
from Miss Rasch’s studio in New York. 





Zoo Opera Performances Please 


CincinNATI, Onto—Again the open air theater of the 
Zoo Opera Company was taxed to the utmost this season 
when the world premiere was given of The Music Robber, 
the work of Isaac Van Grove, conductor of the Zoo Opera 
forces, which are under the management of Clarence E. 
Cramer this summer. The evening saw the arrival of none 
other than Edgar Stillman-Kelley from Oxford, Ohio, to 
witness this new work based on American rhythms. It was 
not the usual holiday crowd which gathers at the Zoological 
Gardens for an evening out-of-doors; it was an audience 
composed of musicians and music lovers who convened to 
do honor to an American composer who gives much promise. 
And this audience gave Mr. Van Grove an ovation such as 
has rarely been heated in this auditorium, Not satisfied with 
vigorous hand-clapping, the vast throng resorted to shouts 
and cries. Enthusiasm ran high and the ovation after the 
first act rose to a climax after the final curtain. Mabel 
Sherwood, Kathryn Browne and Forrest Lamont came in 
for their share of the applause for their excellent work in 
portraying the roles of Nancy, Constance and Mozart. 

The Music Robber, in its entirety (the first act having 
been heard before in Chie ago and St. Louis, where Mr, Van 
Grove was prevailed upon to write a complete opera on this 
delightful theme), is said to be the first opera to be pre 
sented anywhere that uses in a serious manner a distinctly 
American rhythm of syncopation as its medium of expres 
sion. Based on an historic incident in the life of Mozart, 
Richard L. Stokes, who wrote the libretto, introduces other 
historical characters—Beethoven and Haydn. Following the 
precepts of Mozart himself, Mr. Van Grove reflects the music 
of his own period, although the scene is laid in the eighteenth 
century. “In this,” says the composer, “there is no inconsist- 
ency in my effort to tell my music drama of Vienna Life in 
the eighteenth century through the medium of modern Ameri- 
can rhythm, which, of course, means syncopation or jazz.” 
Howard Preston sang the part of Count Johann von Wal- 
segg, who is the music robber, stealing Mozart's scores and 
passing them off as his own. The rich contralto voice, to 
gether with the charming personality of Kathryn Brown, 
left nothing to be desired in the creation of this sympathetic 
character. Raymond Koch, as Sussmayer, sang the part 
with ease and skill, his voice and ability as an actor being 
especially good. Herbert Gould as Beethoven was delightful 
in the subtle humor with which he interpreted his roles. 
Gene Miller, ten year old son of Charles G. Miller, business 
manager of the Zoo, carried off the part of Count of Wal- 
segg’s dwarf attendant with assurance. Leon Braude as 
Deiner, Mozart's landlord, and Violet Summer as_ the 
Priestess added much to the ensemble. 

The members of the Zoo Orchestra, all members of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra during the regular season, 
and themselves musicians of the highest caliber, gave their 
full support to the conductor, playing with the same spirit 
of understanding and cooperation which pervaded the cast 
and made the chorus an integral part of the whole success. 
Those who have followed the work of Isaac Van Grove in 
Cincinnati feel that the aeons of this world premiere is not 
only due to his musicianship, but also to his personality, his 
belief in those who work with him. They are all imbued 
with the great desire to make whatever he undertakes a great 
success. 

As The Music Robber is a short opera of but two acts, the 
other part of the evening was given over to an excellent pro 
duction of Cavalleria Rusticana, in which Forest Lamont 
sang Turidc a Anastasha Rabinoff, the role of Santuzza, for 
which her clear lyric soprano was especially well adapted; 
Ernest Torti, Alfio, and Eulah Corner, Lola, all helping 
make this brief opera with its fine chorus a conspicuous 
Never before in the history of the Cincinnati 
Zoological Gardens has the Fourth of July been so auspi 
ciously celebrated. It was a unique feature that an Ameri 
can opera, by an American composer, was given by an 
American company and directed by an American conductor, 
with an American composer, Edgar Stillman-Kelley, as an 
interested member of the audience. Cincinnati opera de 
votees have much to be thankful for to Clarence E. Cramer, 
to whose untiring efforts this gala event was due 

The second operatic evening offered by this inspiring com 
pany, so ably assembled by Clarence E. Cramer, impresario, 
was Faust, in which Pe Patton made his initial bow as 
— stopheles, while ara Ginna, Cincinnati soprano, who 


success. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


MARK BROADWAY AT 
47th STREET 
TRAN DIR, JOSEPH PLUNKETT 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 


RUDOLPH VALENTINO in 


**The Son of the Sheik’’ 
with VILMA BANKY 
_STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





has been singing successfully in Europe dunien, the past 
year, sang Marguerite. The title role was sung by Themy 
Georgi. Raymond Koch sang Valentine; Katherine Browne, 
Martha, and Eulah Corner, Siebel, with Herbert Gould as 
Wagner. The parts were admirably cast and the entire per 
formance was up to the high standard set by Mr, Cramer 
for this summer's season of grand opera in a 

), 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN The commencement exercises of 
the MacPhail School of Music were held on June 18 in the 
Lyceum Theater, which is the concert hall used by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra \ capacity audience 
greeted the 160 graduates and it was estimated that 1,500 
people were unable to get by the police, called to guard the 
An orchestra of forty pieces, including a numbet 
of Symphony men, played accompaniments for operatic 
arias and piano and violin concertos under the direction of 
William MacPhail. On June 19, thirty-six contestants took 
part in the examinations for the vocal scholarship under 
Frantz Proschowsky, guest master teacher for the summer 
session of six weeks. The judges, Dr. James Davies and 
Dr. Victor Nilsson, awarded the first place to Edward 
Cronon and Joseph Kimball and second prize to William 
Gavin. . 

The summer session opened on June 21 with a record 
breaking enrollment. The summer faculty recitals, given 
for the benefit of students, are being attended by capacity 
audiences, with the following members taking part on the 
programs: Mme. Bailey Apfelbeck, Helen Grotte, George 
Klass, Annette Yde Lake, Harrison Wal! Johnson, Lora 
Lulsdorff McCartney, Mr. and Mrs. James Bliss, John 
Seaman Garns, Wilma Anderson Gilman, Robert Fullerton, 
Maude Moore, Frederick Southwick and Else Jache. G. S 


doors. 








Goldman Band Concerts Draw Throngs 


The fifth week Goldman Band concerts, taking place 
alternatively at the New York University and on the Mall 
in Central Park, continued to draw huge crowds, The band 
seems to play to increasing audiences each week and it is 
believed that 1926 will set a new record for attendance as 
well as for length of season. The first program’ of the 
week, beginning July 12, introduced a symphonic program 
of unusual merit and interest. On July 13 and 14 a French 
program was offered in honor of Bastile Day which falls on 
the latter date, and equally excellent programs were an 
nounced to conclude the week. Edwin Franko Goldman 
conductor of this splendid body of musicians, nightly re 
ceives the ovations that his musical endeavors deserve 


San Antonio Artist Series Plans 

The San Antonio All-Star Artist Series, of which Edith M 
Resch is the efficient manager, has announced its activitie 
for 1926-27 and promises a season unusually rich musically 
Following is the list of artists engaged to appear: Claudia 
Muzio, October 16; Mario Chamlee and Ruth Miller, 
October 25; Albert Spalding, November 27; Reinald Wer 
renrath, December 14; Russian National Symphonic Choir 
January 10; Rosa Ponselle, February 17; Dusolina Giannini 
and Mischa Levitzki, March 23, and the Chicago Grand 
Opera Trio, April 25. Miss Resch has been known musically 
for her work during the past three years as an independent 
local manager 


Rappold and Althouse at Ocean Grove 


Auditorium 

Marie Rappold and Paul Althouse, both attists, 
have been engaged to give a joint recital at the Ocean Grove 
Auditorium on Saturday evening, July 24 The program 
will be made up of groups of songs and duets, each of the 
artists singing a full group of 

In honor of the hundredth 
von Weber's death, Mme. Rappold will sing Agatha 
great scene and aria. Great interest is manifested im thi 
event along the Jersey coast 
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It is claimed that in another year or two there will 
motor cars than pianos per capita in this 
country. That is encouraging. The moment pianos 
become really scarce and really expensive the ladies 
in every household will not only desire a piano, but 
demand one. 


be more 


also violently 
aiecinlyl 


Hollywood Bowl proves useful and of artistic value 
outside of its regular magnificent summer concerts. 
That fact has just been amply proved by the gor- 
geous spectacle provided by L. E. Behymer and his 
aides in the production of Cadman’s Shanewis and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade on June 24 and 
28. Nearly fifty thousand people heard the two per- 
formances and pronounced them an artistic triumph. 
That Cadman deserves to be honored in this manner 
by his home town goes without saying, and we con- 
gratulate him as well as his town, It is a great thing 
to have an American composer capable of writing a 
work that lends itself so well to this sort of perform- 
ance. The success of the opera at the Metropolitan 
is already a matter of history, and this Los Angeles 
performance should encourage other promoters to 
give it as an out-door feature instead of the almost 
inevitable Aida. ‘Those responsible for the Los An- 
geles production were, Behymer (already men- 
tioned), Gaetano Merola, Alexander Bevani, Rena 
MacDonald, Grace Widney Mabee, and Mrs. Leiland 
Atherton Irish. 

Nothing is more intense than the intensity of Ital- 
ian conversation, Just as you are getting ready to 
step in at the peril of your life between two gentle- 
men of the sunny peninsula who seem about to spring 
at each other's throats, you discover they are dis- 
cussing nothing more exciting than the price of eggs. 
This reminds us that it is officially announced that 
Arturo Toscanini will be back at his post at La Scala 
next season. Incidentally, the Associated Press de- 
spatch which appeared in last Sunday's papers, stat- 
ing that Toscanini would come here in October to 
conduct orchestras in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Sacramento -(there is no orchestra there) and Seat- 
tle is in all probability founded on nothing more sub- 
stantial than air. Toscanini’s arrangement with the 
New York Philharmonic includes the provision that 
he will pursue no other musical activities in this 
country without previous notification of and arrange- 
ment with the Philharmonic management, and the 
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latter has had no word at all from Toscanini in re 
gard to such a tour—or any other. We have an idea 
that the wish was father to the thought in the person 
who inspired the A. P. despatch—and we should be 
willing to venture a nickel that we could guess the 
identity of that person. 

Willem van Hoogstraten, who directs the Stadium 
concerts, is to be highly commended for the occa- 
sional introduction into his programs of a new Ameri- 
can work. On Wednesday evening of last week he 
played an Andante—movement from an unfinished 
symphony—by Roy Harris of Los Angeles, This 
work was heard in the last Eastman manuscript con- 
cert at Rochester, N. Y., in May. It impressed one 
then more as earnest musical labor than as the spon- 
taneous production of a composer who had something 
to say. Nor was there any other impression to be 
gotten from a repetition, Still one must thank Mr. 
van Hoogstraten for the very opportunity to form a 
definite opinion. 

6 

Louis Katzman, who, on the authority of his press 
agent, is an “artist, composer and musician, an expert 
on acoustic properties, and a canary fancier,” has se- 
lected “sixty of his most musical birds whose voices 
harmonize, and is training them for a concert, The 
canaries’ voices vary in timbre so that they will be 
enabled to render four part harmony. A feature of 
the canary bird program will be a trio of these birds 
who are already trained for the purpose and have 
three different and distinct vocal ranges. One of 
them has a voice of the depth of a parrot which, 
Katzman says, corresponds to a canary bird bass.” 
All of which makes diverting reading for a quiet Sun- 
day afternoon in summer. 

Theater an der 
hundred and 


The famous Vienna playhouse, the 
Wien, recently celebrated the one 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its opening. Think of a 
theater old enough to have harbored the premieres 
of two such works as Mozart’s The Magic Flute and 
Beethoven’s Fidelio. The program—which must 
have been hours long—included one scene from each 
famous work that has had its first performance in the 
theater. Besides the two already mentioned there 
were scenes from Schubert’s Rosamunde, Lortzing’s 
Der Watfenschmied, Suppe’s Poet and Peasant, Puc- 
cini’s La Bohéme, from many operettas by Johann 
Strauss, Lehar, Fall, Oscar Straus, Edouard Eysler, 
and Erich Kalman. The program ended with a scene 
from the success now running -at the theater, Kal- 
man’s Circus Princess. The conductors were Schalk, 
Erich Korngold, Lehar, Kalman and Granichstadten. 

icacadl 

This summer for the third time Asheviile, N. C., 
will hold its annual music festival in the form “ a 
week of grand opera, and again it is Fortune Gallo and 
his San Carlo Grand Opera Company who will pro- 
vide a week-full of operatic performances beginning 
on August 9 with Carmen and ending on August 14 
with Aida. Mr. Gallo will take the full force of 
his company (which shortly after begins its annual 
New York season) to the North Carolina resort and 
promises an even better season than in the two pre- 
ceding years. In 1924, the first year the -Annual 
Music Festival Association abandoned its mixed fes- 
tivals to replace them with a week of grand opera, 
the festival balance swung from the debit side of 
the ledger to the credit side. In 1925 there was a 
larger and more favorable balance on the Associa- 
tion’s books, and this year promises to show an even 
better financial result—while Mr. Gallo will see to it 
that an even higher artistic standard is attained. 

-<O-—____ 

Jacques Thibaud is a fine violinist; he is also a 
splendid musician, as he has proved once more his 
understanding of and tolerance for jazz. In an inter- 
view given in Paris on his recent return from Amer- 
ica, he is quoted as saying: “Don’t scoff at jazz. We 
in France don’t know what it vy is. We judge 
by inferior specimens. The day I arrived in New 
York I heard Paul Whiteman’s orchestra interpret 
Circus, a work written for him by Deems Taylor. 
You cannot imagine what new and exquisite sounds 
it gave. Its orchestration is admirable. Like every- 
thing done with taste and interpreted by great artists, 
it has its value. No! No! Jazz is an art for which 
works that will last can be written.” These are wise 
words, which will rebuke some native American 
would-be musical purists who froth at the mouth 
whenever jazz is mentioned. And here, incidentally 
let credit be given where it properly belongs. The 
orchestration of Taylor’s work, which Mr. Thibaud 
calls “admirable,” was by Fentie ( Grofe, 


A TRIBUTE TO WEBER 
The Weber centennial brought out nothing more 
interesting than the article by Eugéne Goossens pub- 
lished in the June Chesterian. Mr. Goossens pieads 
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“Critic” or “Reviewer?” 

The Kansas City Star recently carried an ex- 
cellent article (unsigned) entitled Two Ways to 
“Review.” The writer prefers “reviewer” to 
“critic.” He says: 


In America, and particularly this part of the country, 
the reviewer should never be called “critic.” 

Despite the effort of certain periodicals toward the precise 
use of English, the public has its own ideas and sticks by 
them. It refuses to ignore the connotation borne by the word 
“critic.” Back in its mind always is the feeling that a “critic” 
is one who criticises unfavorably. The feeling is quite wrong, 
but it exists, and one is bound to admit that a casual perusal 
of certain pages might rather lead one to assume that re- 
viewers do consider the duty of unfavorable criticism too 

seriously. 

The word “reviewer” rather under-states the duty of one 
in that unenviable position, but at least it does not mis- 
state it. It becomes the duty of a reviewer to recast in his 
story the happenings of the concert, and g the happ 
ings of a concert one certainly must include the singing or 
the playing. The reviewer must, therefore, review those. 

He may not say simply that the performer played, because 
that is not news in the first place, and because the really 
important factor of the performance, and the one that is 
news, is how the giver of the recital played or sang. That 
factor the reviewer must consider in the light of his knowl- 
edge; he must consider also how the audience received the 
player's effort; upon what the effort was expended; the fac- 
tors determining the quality of the performances; the off- 
sets—in other words, the things that may quite reasonably 
have interfered with a good performance. 

There are only two general attitudes in which the reviewer 
may approach his job. He may write from above down, or 
from the same level on. He may assume that by divine right, 
by right of having a musical sister, cousin or aunt, or by 
temperamental predisposition, he has his feet in the clouds 
and his head above them and thereafter drop pronouncia- 
mentos upon a startled earth. Or he may decide to become 
a pilgrim with those of whom he writes, work with them 
toward a common goal and make his story something of an 
expression of the spirit of the affair written of, of the aim 
as well as the accomplishment of the subject. 


Is it becoming more and more the accepted 
way? We hope so, for we have urged it repeat- 
edly and oft, but we doubt it. Critics mostly 
prefer to be known as critics and to exercise the 
functions of the critic. They rarely review in 
that they rarely tell their readers how an artist 
is received or even whether the artist gave them 
pleasure or not. 

How often does the critic honestly say that he 
enjoyed an artist in spite of himself, and that, 
therefore, though the art might be technically 
not beyond criticism it still possessed some fea- 
ture of interest? 

We heartily agree with the writer in the Kan- 
sas City Star that it is time our critics became 
reviewers in the full sense of the word. The 
entire art will benefit when they decide to do so. 
But we have our doubts. We do not feel that 
this is becoming more and more the accepted 
way—nor do we honestly believe that it ever 
will become the accepted way. The meaner the 
critic is the more sensational his writings ap- 
pear, and eonsationalism pays. 





for a wider recognition of Weber and ren works, 
paying a special tribute to him as an opera. composer. 
Ie Says: 

“The composer’s long association with the opera- 
house (in the capacity of conductor) had taught him 


much in the matter of operatic practice. He had had 
many opportunities of observing at first hand the 
hitherto disconnected structure of most of the works 
in the Italian repertory—the jumble of recitatives, 
arias, duets, trios and ensembles generally, each with- 
out any relation to the other, and capable of being 
performed in the concert-hall quite away from any 
context. Weber was the first to depart from the 
monotony of this tiresome formula. His use of 
‘leit-motive’ local colour, and contrasted musical 
characterization, apart from the dramatic boldness 
and variety of his treatment of the text, were in vivid 
contrast to the process employed by his predecessors. 
His vivid orchestration (Weber had a wonderful 
command of instrumental technic, often cited by Ber- 
lioz) was something quite new to the ears of those 
who looked on Spontini and Meyerbeer as the last 
word in brilliant orchestral treatment. But it is the 
general effect of coherence and inevitable progression 
which most distinguished the operas of Weber from 
those of his contemporaries—the sense of unity and 
ordered sequence which anticipates very considerably 
Wagner’s chief idiomatic characteristics. Similarly, 
his overtures were constructed on incidents of the 
operas themselves, rather than forming independent 
pieces designed to introduce the opera to the audience, 
but having no musical affinity with its subject-matter, 
as in the case of the Gluck and Mozart overtures.” 

How the fantastic Goldoni comedy, Turandot, has 
always appealed to musicians! Puccini made an opera 
of it, Busoni wrote elaborate incidental music to the 
play, and it seems that Weber did the same many 
years ago, including an overture which Goossens de- 
scribes as “effective but very ingenuous.” 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


We cannot understand why, in the light of cur- 
rent enthusiasm about musical works American, 
our own opera, sent in to the Metropolitan Opera 
House some time ago, has not yet been produced 
there. 
does not apply to our opus. It has all the necessary 
qualities of conflict, suspense, climax. Also brevity. 
At this appropriate time we reiterate our demand 
for an early hearing. We had hoped for a pro- 
duction on Washington’s Birthday, but we are satis- 
fied to get it on St. Patrick’s Day instead. Our 
work is called E Pluribus Unum, and we resubmit 
its first act for approval herewith, our hope being 
that the sample will induce a public demand for 
an early hearing of the entire piece, a public demand 
strong enough to break the surly indifference of our 
unpatriotic opera house. The music is above criti- 
cism as the greatest critics have praised it. Read for 
yourself and judge: 

Act I. 

(A trackless sea is visible as the curtain rises. An 
old-fashioned sailboat ploughs its way six or eight 
feet across the ocean—in fact, as far as the stage 
set will allow, and then stops. Columbus is seen, 
despairing on the poop deck. Sailors sing the open- 
ing chorus from Tristan and Isolde. Suddenly 
some vegetable life floats past the ship and to the 
strains of the Flower Song from Faust, Columbus 
sings his aria, Hail, Hail, to the United States, for 
he knows then that he has discovered this magnificent 
new country of over 120,000,000 inhabitants. ) 


Columbus. 
Hail, oh Hail, all Hail, 
May the shade of liberty e’er ; 
May thy glory never pale, 
And to thee we sing this air, 


Hail, oh Hail, all Hail, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride ; 
May those with shame grow pale 
Who try thy greatness to hide. 


Hail, oh Hail, all Hail, 

To thee we sing a lullaby ; 
Hail, oh Hail, all Hail, 

I see thee with the naked eye. 


George Washington (who comes up from the 
hatchway )—I say, Chris, what’s all the row about? 
(All of Washington’s recitatives are made up of 
snatches from America’s popular songs.) 

Columbus—I’ve just discovered America. What 
do you think of it? (Cornets solemnly intone 
Knowest Thou the Land?, from Mignon. ) 

Washington (eying Coney Island and the tall 
buildings of New York, musingly)—I hardly know 
whether it’s worth freeing, or not. 

Pocahontas (appears from the cabin de luxe, 
escorted by Benedict Arnold. She sings the Vissi 
d’Arte, from Tosca, and repulses the traitor’s ad- 
vances ). 

Columbus (rushing forward )—Allow me. 

Washington (rushing forward )—Allow me. 

Columbus (glares at W.) 

Washington (glares at C. ) 

Columbus—I saw her first. 

Washington—You lie. i 

Columbus—You’re another. 

Washington—It is well known that I never lie. 
When | was very young, we had a cherry tree in 
our—— 

Columbus- 


Basta! You will never live to tell 


me that chestnut of a cherry tree story. Die! 
(stabs him to death with an ice pick). 
Arnold (rushing forward)—Idiot! You have 


killed the father of his country. Who is going to 
populate America now? (picks up Columbus and 
holds him over the rail). Il give you just two 
minutes in which to say your farewells. 

Columbus (courageously adjusting his monocle ) 
—Shall I sing you Tosti’s Good Bye, or Wotan’s 
farewell to Briinnhilde? (Both motifs are heard 
in the double bass and piccolo, muted. ) 

Arnold—I don’t like Wagner. Do something by 
Debussy. 

Columbus—Le Mer would be appropriate, don’t 
you think ? 

Arnold—Cur! (lets go his hold and Columbus 
drops into the waves, never to appear again). Now, 
sweet lady (to Pocahontas), the ship’s treasures are 
yours. (Jewel song from Faust. ) 

Pocahontas—Heap much ’bliged (based on an 
authentic Apache anthem). 

(As the Custom House becomes visible, the 
smugglers’ chorus from Carmen sounds over the 
billows of the raging Hudson River.) 


The usual complaint about a poor libretto . 


Arnold (gazing at the shore)—Is that General 
Grant on the pier? 

Pocahontas (coldly )—If you are attempting a pun 
on the words “pier” and “peer’ it is in very poor 
taste at this moment. 

Arnold (sinking to his knees) 
won. Glory, glory. All is well. 

(Sailors chant the Hallelujah from Messiah, and 
Arnold swallows his mortification, dying instantly, 
thereby ending the first act.) 

RRR 

We were wrong in assuming last week that John 
Philip Sousa had not written a work for the Sesqui- 
Centennial at Philadelphia. As a matter of fact, the 
Sam Fox Publishing Co., of Cleveland, O., are out 


The North has 


_with Sousa’s Sesqui-Centennial Exposition March 


(dedicated to Mayor Kendrick of Philadelphia) 
and a tuneful and stirring piece it is. Our apologies 
and congratulations to King Philip! 

nme, 

Of Parsifal, Huneker wrote: “The book ranges 
from the sublime to the slimy, from a sickly inanity 
to theological bric-a-brac.” Huneker also coined the 
useful and expressive word, ‘Rarsiphallic.” 

nner 

We hear from C, O. N. that ‘‘vacation time leaves 
you free of all mental strain unless you have to de- 
cide which phonograph records to take with you to 
the country.” 

A 

Deadheads are no modern institution. When Nero 
gave his musical performances he made admission 
free to secure an audience. 

+s 

The World of July 16 had this, in Franklin P. 
Adams’ column: 

It remained for Mr. Robert Barry, The Evening World's 
gifted reporter, to tell us what we have been wanting to 
know about the President. According to Mr. Barry, Mr. 
Coolidge reads the newspapers and some of the magazines, 
but otherwise reads almost not at all. He usually has a 
copy of Whittier or Longfellow in his room, and he has no 
interest in music. 

Mrs. Coolidge, on the o. h., plays the piano and sings 
almost every evening. Will Mr. Barry, or some other re- 
porter who still has a newspaper reader’s curiosity, , find 
out what she plays and sings? 

"Ee ee 


We are willing to make a guess. Our surmise is 
that aside from some easy lyrical ballads, Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s repertory is made up of Always, Remember, 
selections from Sunny, Rose Marie, and The Vaga- 
bond King, and the beginnings of Rachmaninoff’s 
C sharp minor Prelude, Nevin’s Rosary, and Dvor- 
ak’s Humoreske. For good measure, we'll throw in 
Annie Laurie, Home, Sweet Home, Comin’ Thro’ 
the Rye, Swanee River, Dixie, Hearts and Flowers, 
and (on Sundays) gems from the old Vermont hymn 
book. To make the matter sporting, we'll offer odds 
of 18 to 1 that Mrs. Coolidge’s active musical list 
positively does not include the Handel-Brahms Vari- 
ations, Debussy’s songs, Chopin’s F sharp minor Pre- 
lude, Schumann’s Dichterliebe Song Cycle, Schu- 
bert’s Wanderer Fantasia, or Beethoven’s Abscheu- 
licher Aria or opus 111 Sonata. 

nme, 

From a Paris exchange comes the attached: 

A critic with peculiar views, a native of the Midi, is men- 
tioned in the music columns of the Paris Soir. In an ac- 
count of a concert by the virtuoso, Albert Spalding, he 
wrote as follows: 

“One had rather the right to think that M. Albert 
Spalding, the American piano virtuoso, who gave a piano 
recital Thursday, must belong to that school which makes 
a specialty of eccentricities, in order to imitate—though 
only superficially—the fiery playing of the great Rubin- 
stein and of Paderewski. Nothing of the sort is true. Mr. 
Spalding appears rather to belong to the school of Cortot. 
With simplicity and at the same time a remarkable finesse, 
he interpreted an intelligently balanced program with per- 
fect understanding and an intimate penetration. i 

Now—is it necessary to say so?—M. Spalding is one 
of the contemporary notabilitics of the violin! Yes, of the 
violin! Though his critic may suffer from myopia, still 
he is a violinist! Or possibly the critic may have been a 
little deaf—or indeed lost in such distraction that he might 
just as well have made Mr. Spalding a performer on the 
slide trombone or the accordion! Ah! Those mirages of 
the Cote d’Azur! 

nee 


Apropos, to the list of eminent American artists, 
now must be added the name of Bobby Jones, who 
appears to be the Albert Spalding of golf. 

nnre 


After all, the reported rift between Mussolini 
and Toscanini turns out to be an unfounded rumor. 
In any conflict of that kind our wager would be on 
Toscanini. Mussolini has a sensible head on his 
shoulders. He is unquestionably able to manage a 
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king and a people, but in addition he knows enough 
not to “monkey with the buzz saw,” as the expres- 
sive phrase of our land has it. 

RRR 

Perhaps Edison and Ford are, respectively, our 
American Beethoven and Wagner, if it is true, as 
“Eep” says, that “the hum of machinery is our na- 
tional music.” Conservatories should put in a steel 
riveting and drilling course, and concert managers 
ought to utilize the idea for recitals. We are able 
to recommend for their consideration a great vir- 
tuoso who practises near our dwelling place—to be 
exact, at Fifth Avenue and Forty-fifth Street. He 
begins his operations early and ends late. His technic 
is horrendous and his tone awe inspiring. 

nRe, 

Canon Lacey objected recently to the performance 
of Wagner’s music in Worcester Cathedral (Eng- 
land) on the occasion of the Three Choirs Festival, 
because the composer was “an ordinary sensual 
man.” And canon, old dear, what were most of the 
listeners at the Festival? 

nRe 

“When people sing in the bathtub of a morning,” 
remarks W. P., “1 suppose they can be said to possess 
a liquid tone.” We submitted the proposition to 
the office boy, who commented: “Only in the case 
of a soaprano.” ; 

Rn Re 

Leopold Godowsky has received an invitation from 
the Soviet to give fifteen concerts in Russia next 
winter, Of course, he will play only radical and 
revolutionary compositions. 

RnRe 

By the way, is the Red-owa the present Russian 

national dance? 
nnre 

A rural fiddler performed for President Coolidge 
the other day at his vacation camp in the Adiron- 
dacks, where he is seeking contemplative rest. Prob- 
ably the fiddler was sent there by the scheming 
Democrats. 

nme” 

“New York has gone real estate mad,” is a daily 
newspaper dictum. Formerly it was merely “opera 
mad.” 

RRR 

“It seems,” writes “Jazz Lover,” that our “Gov 
ernment is bent on making this country as dry as 
Bach’s fugues.” 


’ 


RR se 
“Does Jazz Belong to Art?” asks George Gersh- 
win in Singing (July). Only morganatically, 
George. 
nr 


“Music keeps up my spirits,” said the clear-eyed 
young merchant. 

‘Spirits keeps up my music,” said the red nosed 
old composer. 

eRe 

A happy piano teacher is one who does not feel that 
if he had not been compelled to take pupils he might 
have become a great recital player. 

Zme 

According to a New York Times (July 9) cable 
from London, Stravinsky, visiting there, declares 
that “the chief fault of many music critics is incom 
petence.” One has a not very faint suspicion that if 
many music critics were asked their opinion about 
composers they would declare the same thing. 

ere, 

American composers complain of European com 
petition but do nothing to stop it. They should take 
a leaf from the book of their commercial compatriots 
The proper procedure for the American composers is 
to form a giant trust, put all the European musical 
creators under contract to deliver their entire output, 
and then burn it to a crisp, or sink it to the bottom 
of the Atlantic. That done, the American composers 
could control the world’s market for their kind of 
music. 

eeme”e 

The Bachs and Strausses always have been con- 
sidered the most important musical families, but the 
estimators undoubtedly overlooked the violin family. 

nn ew 

There are all kinds of leagues, including the 
League of Persons Who Think They Could Make 
Money Out of Managing Grand Opera. 

eRe 


It is not true that one cannot be in two places at 
the same time. Every time we sit at a Parsifal per- 
formance, we are miles and miles away. 

ee ; 

Nor do gentlemen always prefer blondes. See 
what Radames thought of Aida. 

LEONARD LIEgBLING. 
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LONG LIFE 

We are living than our ancestors lived. 
This statement 1s contradicted by several readers. 
‘They have already accused me of ignorance, and they 
are ready to tell me about a grandfather who lived 
to be 
mark, a cousin on the maternal side who died at the 
ripe No doubt many 
persons lived to extreme old age in every century 
our But the facts and figures fur 
by pitiless and unsentimental arithmetic prove 
doubt that the age of the human 
and surely We are living 
longer than our ancestors lived. 

\ human being is, first of all, 
this human being is a creature of sentiment, or feel 
thirdly, this endowed with more or 
I need not lengthen this article unduly 
The civilizations 


longer 


ninety-eight, an uncle who went past the 100 
and SO on 


ave of eighty-nine, 


own 


preceding 
| 


nishe 
avcTapt 
rising 


be yond a 
is slowly 
an animal; secondly, 
ing : creature 1 
less intellect. 
by going back to primitive races 
of ancient Greece and Rome are quite sufficient for 
our present needs. The records we possess of those 
times describe the manners and pursuits of 
which had many men of great intellect, nu 
and artists of fine feeling, and several 
eminent writers on health and exercise, diet and good 
conduct But their chemistry and 
the human body and its functions was very limited. 
rhe length of life in Athens and Rome 
twenty centuries agi as high as the average 
length of life in New York, London or Paris today 
During those terrible centuries of darkness, known 
as the Middle Aves, sentiment ruled supreme. In 
tellectual life was stifled, and the welfare of the 
human animal neglected. The laws 
of health were never thought of Che bad food, the 
ble filth, the neglect of every sanitary pre- 
caution, sent those irresistible 
germs, through Europe, those deadly plagues and 
pests, which mowed down human beings into enor- 
mous graves, like blades of grass before the scythe 
Intellectual life was all but extinct. Sentiment alone 
could not save the race. The miserable human beings 
who escaped were taught that the black death and 
the consuming fever were sent as punishments for 
their sins The sins consisted in 
not treating the human animal properly. But the 
few men of intellect who tried to reform the world 
of sentiment of the period were often put in prison, 
tortured on the rack, or burnt at the stake, according 
to the strength of the indignation of the sentimental- 
ists who ruled Europe 

Men learned the laws of health very slowly. All 
the new discoveries were resented by the masses, 
who preferred to live in the accustomed manner. 
hey were guided by their sentiments and not by 
their reasoning faculties, in the same way that most 
men and women are guided today. Nevertheless, the 
improvements suggested by the men of intellect came 
in time to be accepted. 

We do not have the terrible plagues today which 
decimated Paris and London as late as three hun- 
dred years ago. The smallpox has been stamped 
out, or at least brought under control. It used to be 
Oueen Elizabeth of England was marked 
with it. The great Louis XV of France died of it. 
Oliver Goldsmith the author, and Beethoven the com- 
poser, were disfigured with it. Yet the remedy dis- 
covered by Edward Jenner was bitterly opposed by 
thousands of Jenner’s fellow countrymen, and was 
rejected by the French because it was English, ac- 
cording to Dr. M. A. Legrand. In other words, 
sentiment refused to be directed by reason. Therein 
lies the greatest difficulty of The late 
world war is another example of sentiments over- 


remote 
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knowledge of 
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was absolutely 


indescriba 


arnnues ot disease 


\nd so they were 


a scourge 


progress. 


riding reason 

\s creatures of sentiment—that is to say, creatures 
guided by tastes, feelings, likes and dislikes—the 
human race has changed very little during the flight 
of ages. Progress has been made in health and well 
being because a few men of intellect here and there 
how the human animal should be 
fed, protected from disease, kept in order. One by 
Slowly have 
some of these laws been accepted as part of the senti- 
mental stock of the race. 

The children who are born into the world today 
not only have better care and healthier surroundings 
than the children of two centuries ago had, but they 
are also freer from the taint of hereditary evils. 

It is often said that there is only one Beethoven. 
The reference of course is concerning the genius of 
Beethoven. But let us consider for a moment the 
animal Beethoven apart from his sentiments and 
intellect. 

He was born with a dreadful heritage of disease 
from a drunken and dissolute father, and a con- 
sumptive mother. It is true that children are today 
sometimes born with the same heritage. But in 
Beethoven's day, that is to say, the end of the 
eighteenth century, the laws of health and sanita- 


have discovered 


one laws have been made and enforced. 
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tion were not what they are today. The curse of the 
Dark Ages was still felt. 

According to Jean Chantavoine, Beethoven suf- 
fered from an attack of pneumonia or severe bron- 
chitis when he was seventeen. In a letter written in 
October, 1787, Beethoven told Dr. Schade he feared 
that the “asthma” he was suffering from would de- 
velop into consumption. About the year 1795, 
Beethoven was laid up with typhoid fever. His por- 
traits show the pitted face the smallpox left him. 

Is it any wonder that his bad hereditary tenden- 
cies, with the unwholesome surroundings which gave 
him pneumonia, typhoid fever, smallpox, left him a 
prey to enteric fever, catarrh, eye troubles, deaf- 
ness? Truly, there was only one Beethoven. 

Through all those weary fifty-eight years of 
physical torment Beethoven pursued his ideal. It 
was that alone which kept him alive. Without the 
consuming ambition to produce the greatest sym- 
phonies and most magnificent sonatas the world had 
ever known, he would not have had the will of iron 
to struggle against such terrible odds. After the 
fiftieth year his troubles grew. Rheumatism, jaun- 
dice, cirrhosis of the liver, dropsy—these were the 
companions of the man who daily prayed to Apollo 
and the Muses that he might be spared to write down 
stilla few more notes before the fatal sisters severed 
the thread of life. 

We of today live in an age of science. Enormous 
strides have been taken on the upward way to health. 
Not only have our doctors learned how to control and 
subdue most of the diseases which attack us, but our 
scientists have studied the more important art of 
preventing diseases by removing the causes. Our 
strong and healthy men and women live longer than 
the same class of men and women lived in the cen- 
turies which are passed, and the weak and poorer 
products of humanity, which formerly died in in 
fancy, are now enabled to live lives of usefulness 
and happiness 

In Dr. Legrand’s book on the History of Longevity 
are to be found many facts and figures which prove 
beyond all doubt that human life is increasing. There 
are figures to show that the brain worker outlives the 
manual laborer. The more purely intellectual the 
work is, the better chance the brain worker has to 
live to a green old age. 

Dr. Legrand ends one of his chapters with a de- 
scription of those who pass all their lives in business, 
with never a thought of art, literature, mental cul 
ture. They raise their altars to Plutus and with 
care, skill, clear thinking, amass great wealth, or at 
least sufficient to assure themselves an old age of 
comfort. They retire from business and begin to 
enjoy the luxuries they have toiled so long to acquire. 

These are the men who do not often live to ex- 
treme old age, according to Dr. Legrand, because 
they have nothing to occupy their minds. They can- 
not learn to hear the beauty in music, to see the 
imagination of the great painters, to understand the 
lure of literature, and the profundity of philosophy. 
Life is an empty, tedious time of boredom. They 
have crawled all their lives on their stomachs, grasp- 
ing and raking together the material things of life. 
But alas, the human caterpillar does not progress into 
a butterfly to flit into the air and bask in the sun. 
They have nothing to live for. Their hearts are 
emptier than their heads, and the well fed animal 
and healthy body cannot keep them alive. And when 
the end comes they have not the consoling thought 
which so cheered the diseased and impoverished 
Beethoven: “They cannot take away from me my 
position in the history of art.” t : 

Long life depends therefore on the proper cultiva- 
tion and care of (a) the animal, (b) the sentiments, 
(c) the intellect. The animal is the ship, the senti- 
ments are the steam engines, the intellect is the rud- 
der. We cannot sail far on the wide ocean and come 
safely into harbor unless the ship, the engines, the 
rudder are all in good working order. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


—_¢ 


WHO CAN ANSWER THIS QUESTION? 

The Musicat Courter maintains an information 
department, and few, indeed, are the questions its 
experts are unable to answer. But these same ex- 
perts find themselves quite at a loss to find suitable 
reply to this one: “What book is published that has 
the best method of the art of singing?” It would 
not take us long to name the worst book on the art 
of singing, but the best? Who can tell us? 


STATISTICS 
In Salt Lake City, Utah, there are thirty-nine pro- 
fessional musicians. Of this number, says Rene 
Devries, two have made names for themselves not 
only in Salt Lake City, but also throughout the state 
of Utah. One has made a national reputation and the 
same musician is internationally known. 
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TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











I live (when I have time) in a little Victorian cot- 
tage beyond the outskirts of London. It is a very 
small cottage but it is surrounded by huge and ancient 
elms. Somewhere in those elms there lives a nightin- 
gale and somewhere down the lane, in another elm, 
it has a sweetheart ; and the two engage in nocturnal 
jubilation from about midnight to early dawn. 

ty ee 

Of course, I am very proud of my nightingale ; and 
recently, when I had an invitation to listen to the Lon- 
don nightingale on somebody's wireless, I declined, 
because I had no need of counterfeits. In fact I 
waxed rather wroth over the sacrilege of “amplify- 
ing” a nightingale’s song, “relaying” it over telephone 
wires; and deprecated the whole idea of distilling 
nature through a mechanism, 

ee 

But how did I know my nightingale was a nightin- 
gale? I confessed I never heard a live nightingale 
before. Well, | knew it because—lI hate to admit it 

because I had heard it—on a gramophone. It was 
the very nightingale that Maestro Respighi had com- 
posed into his Pines of Rome. 

“a 

But my nightingale is not my only feathered neigh- 
bor. All morning | hear a lively cuckoo somewhere 
in the woods beyond my garden. He is the busiest 
person imaginable and he starts calling his mate long 
before | call for my toast and tea. 

x * x 

Recently an American friend spent the night in 
the cottage and he heard the cuckoo first thing in the 
morning. tle sat up and rubbed his eyes, and began 
to count. Finally he jumped out of bed, thoroughly 
ashamed of himself for being so late. I found him 
looking about furtively. “Where on earth,” he said, 
“is that cuckoo-clock ?” 

ik ae 

A variety of stories of why Toscanini fell out with 
the Scala authorities continue to flit about. The lat- 
est version is that not Scandiani, nor Alfano, was 
the cause of raising his ire, but Mussolini himself. 
Mussolini, it seems, has made the Italian Labor Day 
into Fascisti Day, and will have no one work on that 
day. Toscanini said “tosh,” or words to that effect, 
and insisted on rehearsing. But the Duce had to be 
obeyed and Toscanini couldn’t have his rehearsal. 
Ecco! 

es a 

But Max Smith, writing in the Paris edition of 
the Chicago Tribune, says that Toscanini paid his 
first visit to the Scala “since his temporary retire- 
ment” the other day. While inspecting the special 
exhibition in the Scala Museum he went to the rescue 
of some Englishwomen who were dismayed to dis- 
cover that the guard was a “foreigner” and didn’t 
speak nglish. So they addressed themselves to the 
Maestro: 

“Is the opera house closed for the season?” 

“It is,” replied the maestro. 

“But there are concerts, | understand 

“Quite right.” 

“Is Toscanini conducting ?” 

“No, he is not conducting.” 

“What a pity!” 

“Hm!” 

“No chance of seeing him?” 

“Impossible. Toscanini is in Venice.” 

“What a pity!” 


ee 

The present European popularity of Valencia, 
which for the moment out-jazzes jazz, proves that 
Europe likes bad music even when it doesn’t come 
from America. Its impartiality in these matters is 
touching. 

e+ 

It is as impossible nowadays to escape Valencia as 
it is to escape rain. Eugene Goossens heard it the 
very night he stepped ashore after returning from 
America, and gave his opinion in the following words : 
“All my life I have studied music—from the times 
of the early Egyptians down to Les Noces, and I tell 
you without the slightest hesitation that this tune is 
the most infamous, the most ungodly which has ever 
been thrust upon long-suffering mankind.” 

* o* * 

Boito’s Nerone, so writes our Stockholm corre- 
spondent, has become a popular success with the 
Swedish public. Within one month of its premiére it 
has been given no less than fifteen times before sold- 
out houses. The critics, it appears, didn’t like it 
much, and said so. So the second and third perform- 
ances weren't so well patronized. But then the arch- 
bishop, Séderblom, praised it ; and the public swarmed 
to hear the opera. Excathedral opinion, as it were. 

Cc; 3. 
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The Great American Composer 
Montreal. 
To the Musical Courier: 

In your issue of June 10 I see a letter from Mr. R. W. 
Wilkins about the possibility of a great composer in Amer- 
ica. He shows a lot of sound knowledge of this subject. 
The editor’s foot-note also about the Juilliard Foundation 
is right. But looking over the fence, from outside, I think 
any of the great fortunes in America could raise the great 
composer if they would use a little more thought with the 
expenditure they sometimes lavish on art objects. It is a 
sorry fact that the over-generous millionaire of America, 
often acting by deputy, gets all grades of musical humbugs, 
from singers to song writers, foisted on his pay sheet in the 
name of art. The very size of the money reward attracts 
the fakes and grafters. The real composer of art work 
needs simple shelter first; second, occasional food, a driving 
ambition, paper and ink and a free head. It has struck me 
often that if wealthy people would buy his work at fair or 
generous prices and had some associate or holding organi- 
zation to attend to the business end of the copyright detail 
and administration, all parties concerned would make money. 

In your same issue there is an interesting article on Wag- 
ner’s Centennial March and a mention of Tschaikowsky. 
Just look at the cash value of their work to-day, and yet 
both were saved to art by deserving patrons. Franz Schu- 
bert was another. I confidently believe our Beethovens, 
Tschaikowskys, Wagners and Verdis are building bridges or 
are just misfit inventors scattered over the circus lot. Sim- 
ply can’t live by art or for art’s highest development. Those 
that take to jazz, or song writing to make money never had 
the right type of brain cell to create real art models. The 
key plan to get the right kind is to advance about ten per cent 
value on good stuff, and more when it earns it. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Stuart RENNAERD. 

P. S.: Only good original scores taken, no imitation stuff, 
and no stereotype forms, no pseudo classics, and no crude 
novelties or half-baked experiments. In a word, master- 
pieces or works that show masterly qualities of rhythm, 
melody, harmony, figure and form—all five elements to- 
gether, properly scored. Only big men of mature gifts can 
do that and that is the cream separator to segregate the 
future leaders from the pose artist, the curds from whey, 
the wheat from the chaff, the composer from the compiler, 
the immortal work from the jazz. 


“Horses” and Spirituals 
Sumter, S. C. 
To the Musical Courier: 

The June 17 issue of the Musica Courter carried a re- 
view of Every Time I Feel the Spirit and Steal Away, Negro 
Spirituals arranged by William Arms Fisher. The reviewer 
did not review these spirituals, but expressed his personal 
liking for Mr. Fisher's arranging, and attempted to ridicule 
the spirituals, The reviewer says: “If we must have Negro 
Spirituals, by all means let us have Fisher to arrange them. 
Of course it is understood that the reviewer's “we” means 
“I” (himself). 

Even if the spirituals are pesky, futile, tiresome and bad 
music as the reviewer thinks, and even if the reviewer pre- 
fers “Horses,” MacCormack, Werrenrath, and Kreisler sing 
and play the spirituals just the same, and it is obvious that 
they prefer the arrangements of Burleigh, Dett and Clar- 
ence Cameron White to “Horses” and to Fisher’s arrange- 
ments. It seems that the preference of these great big artists 
matters more than the preference of the reviewer. Hee haw, 
hee-haw (“horse laugh”). : 

I can’t imagine anything more humorous than the reviewer 
attempting to prove the futility of the spirituals. Until he 
can do this, he has no right to say that they are futile. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) GAMEWELL 
|The reviewer, consulted in the matter, says that he can 
imagine nothing more humorous than this letter and denies 
the writer’s right to deny him the right to say that spirituals 
are futile if he thinks so. Does Mr, Gamewell Valentine 
know Fisher’s arrangements of the spirituals? If not, what 
right has he to criticise them?—The Editor. ] 


Bendix’s Oblation Wanted 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VALENTINE. 


To the Musical Courier: 

Thank you very much for your letter of a few weeks 
ago in which you suggest that | write to Max Bendix for 
information concerning his song Oblation. I have inter- 
viewed Mr. Bendix, but I find he knows as little about the 
number as I do myself, only that it was originally published 
by Kunkel and that it was popular about twenty years ago. 

“As I am very anxious to obtain one or two copies, 1 
possible, may I ask if you would kindly publish my inquiry 
in your column? I merely ask that if any readers have one 
or two copies of Oblation (song) by Max Bendix, originally 
published by Kunkel about twenty years ago, will they 
kindly communicate with Miss J. Laine, 502 East Forty-fifth 
Street, Brooklyn, | A 

(signed) J. Larne. 





Lectures at Curtis Institute 

The course of lectures on Comparative Arts, arranged 
annually by the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, 
and given by speakers who are recognized authorities on 
special subjects, will permit greater attendances by the public 
next season owing to arrangements recently made for the 
use of the Plays and Players auditorium. There are twenty- 
seven lectures in the series to be given at weekly intervals 
from October until May. The general plan of the course 
outlined by Grace Spofford, the dean, with the assistance 
of Dr. Jean B. Beck, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
begins with the ancient and classical period of art and traces 
its development to the end of the eighteenth century. A 
number of distinguished newcomers will be added to the list 
of speakers heard previously, who for the most part were 
derived from college faculties. Among these are the Very 
Rev. Mer. Leo P. Manzetti, acting president of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, and an authority on the Gregorian 
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chant ; Fiske Kimball, director of the Pennsylvania Museum; 
Henry Nevil Sanders, alumnae professor of Greek at Bryn 
Mawr College; Georgiana Goddard King, professor of the 
history of art at Bryn Mawr College; Raymond M. Weaver, 
assistant professor of English at Columbia University; Carl 
Engel, Chief of the Division of Music of the Library of 
Congress; William Lyon Phelps, professor of English at 
Yale University; Prof. Andre Morize, in charge of the 
Widener Library at Harvard University; Alfred Schinz, 
professor of French language and literature at Smith 
College; Daniel Gregory Mason, professor of music at 
Columbia University, and Wanda Landowska, eminent 
pianist and harpsichordist. 

The course on Comparative Arts is the first of its kind 
ever undertaken by a musical conservatory and is planned 
to acquaint students with the fundamental unity underlying 
all forms of art. During the season of 1927-1928 the series 
will continue with discussions of art development during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Speakers heard previously who will lecture again this 
winter include Alfred Martin, of the New York Society 
of Ethical Culture; George Depue Hadzsits, professor of 
Latin at the University of Pennsylvania; Rosario Scalero, 
professor of composition at the Curtis Institute; Leo Katz, 
artist and critic from New York; and James P. Crawford, 
professor of romance languages and literature at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 

Music in Mexico 

Mexico.—Consuelo Escobar again thrilled her audience 
recently with a fine interpretation of Traviata. The large 
audience, consisting of several thousand people, recalled her 
with shouts, and she received a tremendous ovation. Luis de 
Ibarguen, tenor, was not fitted for the part. Angel Esquivel, 
baritone, gave a good performance and interpretation of the 
father’s role. After the Romanza the public applauded him 
enthusiastically. Guido Picco conducted. 

A YounG Pianist 

Angélica Morales, a girl of sixteen, has been giving some 
interesting concerts at the Arbeu Theater, although the at 
tendance has not been large. The critics are unanimous in 
declaring that she has a splendid technic, although at times 
her octaves are not clear, because of the excessive use of the 
pedal. This girl should still be studying and not concertiz- 
ing. She announces the Sauer Concerto with orchestra in 
the near future. 

NatioNAL Conservatory NEws 

The National Conservatory of Music offered a Chamber 
Music Concert at the Preparatory School. Lieder by Gus- 
tavo Kk, Campa, dean, Mexican composer, were sung by 
Maria Luisa Nafarrate, whose style and voice are good. 
The César Franck Sonata was played with rare skill by 
Carlos del Castillo, pianist and director of the National Con- 
servatory of Music, and Rafael Galindo, violinist. The audi- 
ence was very appreciative and demonstrative. José Roca- 
bruna, conductor of the orchestra, composed of pupils of the 
National Conservatory of Music, arranged a beautiful con- 
cert at the Amphitheater of the Preparatory School. The 
programme included the Hebridas Overture by Mendelssohn, 
The White Woman by Carlos del Castillo, The Marvelous 
Fountain by Alfonso de Elias, Minuetto with variations by 
Arthur de Greef (string orchestra with piano accompani 
ment, by Carlos del Castillo), The Enchanted Fire by Wag 
ner (piano and organ by Juan D. Tercero and Carlos del 
Castillo), Canzonetta by Mendelssohn, Waltz by Tschaikow- 
sky, and March Hongrois by Berlioz. 

The orchestra is so well trained that one would take the 
players for professionals and of the better kind at that. 
The Mexican numbers by Alfonso Elias and Carlos del Cas 
tillo, especially the last one, were enthusiastically applauded 
by the large audience. José Rocabruna, the best conductor 
that Mexico has at present, was loudly applauded. They 
obtained artistically combined color effects. The National 
Conservatory of Music, under the direction of Carlos J. 
Meneses, offered an interesting concert of chamber music at 
the Preparatory School. The quartet, op. 18, by Beethoven, 
was played by Rodolfo Martinez Cortés, Daniel Samano, 
Primo Sanchez and Tedfilo Ariza. Two Lieder by Men- 
delssohn and Schumann were well sung by Elvira Gonzalez 
Pefia. The Andante of the concerto in C minor for violin 
was wonderfully played by Rafael Galindo, as well as the 
Aria for the fourth string by Bach-Wilhelmj. The piano 
concerto in C minor by Beethoven was delightfully played 
by Maria Garcia Genda and was one of the most pleasant 
details of the concert. 

THe MeExIcAN Orréo CATALA 

The Orfeo Catala of Mexico offered an entertainment in 
memory of the founder of the organization in Mexico, Guil 
lem Ferrer Clave, son of Clave, founder of the Orfeo in 
Catalufia, Spain. Guillermo Ferrer Clave died recently in 
Sarcelona, Spain. The Mexican soprano, Consuelo Escobar, 
sang delightfully the Ave Maria of Gounod, with violin ac- 
companiment by José Rocabruna. She was forced to give 
an encore, Le Bonheur et Chose Legere by Massenet. Hora 
cio Avila, cellist, played the Andante Cantabile, his own 
composition, the audience being duly appreciative. The 
String Quartet by Haydn and the Trio by Arensky were 
beautifully played by José Rocabruna, Rafael Torello, F. 
Carlos Jesus Torres and Miguel Cortazar. The Romanza by 
Svensen, played by José Rocabruna was one of the most 
delightful events of this memorable evening. 

Notes oF THE ARTISTS 

Alfredo Dominguez Portas, young pianist, arrived recently 
from Yucatan and offered an interesting program at Wag- 
ner Hall. He possesses a good technic but he has many 
things to study in order to become a real interesting player. 

Alma Real, Los Angeles singer, arrived in Mexico recently. 
She is under the management of L. Behymer there and has 
given many concerts in the West. A reception was given in 
her honor, and among those present were Jorge del Moral, 
eminent pianist and one of Mexico’s most popular com- 
posers, who has recently returned from Los Angeles and 
who played with sunerb technic; Felipe del Hoyo, Mexican 
tenor, who has a very beautiful voice and is an intelligent 
singer; J. Acufia, conductor, who played some of his own 
compositions, and many other musicians. Alma Real sang 
many lovely English, French and Italian songs. She is at 
present in wonderful voice. The duet from Tosca was sung 
by Alma Real and Felipe del Hoyo. Some of the most 
notable musical personages in Mexico were at this recep 
tion. Alma Real planned to leave for Los Angeles shortly 
afterwards, where she is scheduled to sing in some post 
season concerts. ag oD 


*piano conference with Francis A. Mayhew, chairman. 
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Michigan M. T. A. Convenes 


Detroit, Micu.—The Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention 
of the Michigan Music Teachers’ Association was held in 
Detroit, June 29, 30, and July 1. The sessions were held 
alternately in the Detroit Conservatory and the Detroit In 
stitute of Musical Art. The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was unanimously accepted and the following officers 
for the ensuing season were, upon the motion of those 
present, voted for by the secretary: Edward B. Manvilie, 
president; LaVerne Brown, vice-president; J. G. Cummings, 
secretary-treasurer; S. E. Clark, auditor. The next place 
of meeting was left to the discretion of the executive com 
mittee. 

Some minor changes in the by-laws were made, principally 
omissions of laws no longer needed. One important change 
was that the outgoing president should be a member of the 
executive committee, 

The convention opened with a banquet at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, features of which were the address of the outgoing 
president, Therese von Nostitz Mueller, and State Senator 
Cummings, who spoke regarding the pending legislation 
for standardizing of music teachers. There was also a re 
cital by Mrs. Robert Burkhardt of Bay City, contralto. Mrs 
Burkhardt proved to have an excellent voice and sang. most 
acceptably a varied program consisting principally of Ger 
man compositions.- Mrs, Mueller was the accompanist. 

Wednesday opened with a business session, followed by a 
f i This 
was a very live meeting, Mr. Mayhew succeeding in getting 
those present to exchange ideas freely. The voice confer 
ence, Thaddeus Wronski, chairman, had for its subject the 
discussion-provoking one of Ethics in Teaching. In the after 
noon there was a boat trip to Bois “Blane Island in the 
mouth of the Detroit River, with a meeting of county vice 
presidents scheduled to be held on the boat. 

In the evening at Temple Beth El, Abram Ray Tyler gave 
an interesting and illuminating talk on the music of the 
synagogue, traditional Jewish music, admirably illustrated 
by a mixed double quartet under the direction of William 
Howland, and Mr. Tyler, organist. 

Thursday opened with a business meeting at the Detroit 
Conservatory, followed by an organ recital at the Metro 
politan Methodist Episcopal Church by L. L. Renwick. The 
theory conference, under the guidance of Edward B. Man 
ville, and a session for the transaction of unfinished business 
were held in the afternoon. In the evening the members went 
to Belle Isle to hear the symphony concert, a section of the 
seats being reserved for them. 

Friday morning there was a specially conducted tour 
through the Ford plant, ending a meeting which was chat 
acterized as most successful by those who attended 
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Mirovitch to Marry American Woman 


The engagement is announced of Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, 
and Mercedes Olds Rucker, an Oregonian by birth, but a 
Californian by adoption. Mrs. Rucker is well known on the 
coast, especially through her connection with the San 
Francisco Players Club. Not only has she taken leading 
parts in the performances, but was also on the board of 
directors. She was sent to New York to obtain data on 
theaters, and the result of her investigations proved in 
valuable in the successful development of her own club 
Mrs. Rucker is a student of French and has made many 
translations of plays into English. 

The marriage will take place Jate in October, and after 
a short Eastern trip the couple will start for the Orient 
where Mirovitch has a long tour booked. 


Music Students’ League Meets 


‘The bi-monthly musicale of the Music Students’ League 
of New York, Ine., was held July 13 at the Hotel Latham 
rhe program given was one of the best this season, and the 


attendance was large in spite of the warm weather. The 
following artists contributed to the program; Agnes Mae 
Peak, soprano, accompanied by Florence Mendelson; John 


Von Aspe, tenor, also accompanied by Miss Mendelson; 
Mildred Bertuch, pianist; Salvator D'Agostino, accompanied 
by Louis Sugarman; Betty Blane, accompanied by Samuel 
Wilenski; Lillian Wildberger, soprano, accompanied by 
Miss Thompson; Giuseppe Leoni, baritone, accompanied by 
Samuel Wilenski; Viola Scherer, soprano, accompanied by 
Marta Elizabeth Klein, and Samuel Wilenski, pianist 


New Cornetist for Goldman 
Edwin Franko Goldman has engaged a new and brilliant 


cornetist for the Goldman Band in Del Staigers, who mad 


his debut last week in Clark’s Carnival of Venice, and 
evoked tremendous applause. He appears to be a new 
“find” for Mr. Goldman, and will replace Waino Kauppi, 
whose contract has been terminated in order that he may 
recover from a serious nervous breakdown. Mr. Staigers 


who is but twenty-eight years of age, will replace Mr 
Kauppi throughout the balance of the season at New York 
University and Central Park. He will accompany the band 
for the Atlantic City engagement, which is to follow. the 
New York season. 


The Montanis Sail 
Nicola A, Montani and Catherine Sherwood Montani 
sailed for Europe on July 6 to be away until the end of 
September. They left on the S.S. President Wilson for 
Naples and will remain in Italy during most of their so 


journ abroad. Immediately upon their return they will 
resume their activities with the Montani Vocal Studios, 
New York and Philadelphia, and the rehearsals of the 


Palestrina Choir, which Mr 
up for the winter work. 


taken 


Montani directs, will be 


Flora Negri at Polo Grounds 

On July 1, Flora Negri appeared at the Polo Grounds in 
open air opera, the vehicle in which she achieved a personal 
triumph being Pagliacci. In the role of Nedda, Miss Negri 
interpreted her character very vividly and gave it an out 
standing individuality. The New York papers spoke highly 
of her artistry and vocal ability. She sang delightfully 
and was an outstanding member of a cast that was ex 
cellent musically and histrionically 









































































































































Schmitz in Paris 

As already reported in these columns, E. Robert Schmitz 
was prevented from appearing with the Pasdeloup Orches 
tra, Paris, by nothing more poetical than a piano-movers’ 
strike. Since a pianist can most certainly not play without 
a piano, the movers’ defection was paramount to a veto, and 
Paris had to forego the pleasure of this one demonstration 
of the art of the great American—almost American at least, 
though our French cousins would not thank us for calling 
him so 

However, Schmitz had other programs scheduled and they 
went off without hitch, much to the gratification of the 
public lo begin with there were two piano recitals, both 
at the Salle de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 
n other words, the hall of the conservatory. They were 
given on May 3 and May 10 [The program of the first 
wa Prelude and Fugue, Bach-Busoni; Children’s Corner, 
Debussy: Partita in D, Bach: Hommage 4 Rameau, Etude 
pour les notes répétées, Etude pour les arpéges composés, 
loeccata, Debussy; Toccata and Fugue, Bach-Tausig. The 
program of the second was: Sonata in B minor, Chopin; 
izarreries, Miaskowsky; Improvisations and Allegro Bar- 
baro, Bartok; Sonatine, Ravel; Etude, Szymanowski (by 
request); Argonesa, De Falla; Canco i Dansa, Mompou; 
Andaluza and Danse Espagnole, De Falla 

len days later, May 20, in the same hall, the Paris Section 
of Pro Musica, formerly the Franco-American Musical So 
ciety, gave a concert with the Straram Orchestra conducted 
by Walter Straram, Ursula Greville of London, Lawrence 
Strauss of San Francisco and the Nivard Choral Socicty 
The program included several American works. It was as 
follows: Music for the Theater, for chorus and two pianos, 
Fred Barlow; Kyrie Eleison, Agnus Dei, Ave Maria (duets 
for two voices sung by Mmes. Pourcher and Warrain), 
Renée Philippart; Crepuscule (chorus), Frangois Berthet ; 
Malay Mosaic (orchestra), Henry Ejichheim; Saturday's 
Child (soli, chorus and orchestra), Emerson Whithorne ; 
Cantique de Paques (chorus and orchestra), Arthur Honeg 
ger 

Although the name of Schmitz is nowhere mentioned on 
this program, it is an open secret that he is responsible 
for the society by which it was given and no doubt organized 
the entire affair There was a distinguished public present, 
among which were noted Prokofieff, Honegger, Roussel, 
Koechlin, Aubert, Le Flem, Mariotte, Ganna Walska, Mrs. 
Henry P. Loomis, Mme. Massenct, Curwen, Chalupt and 
Aaron Copeland 

Criticism in the Paris press is a miserable affair. Such 
regular reports of concerts as we take for granted day after 
day in our fine American papers are unknown in the French 
capital. Ten days after the first Schmitz recital Le Figaro 
prints a short report of it among about twenty other reports 
of concerts by famous virtuosi It is signed by a noted 
name (St. Golestan) but this hardly compensates for th 
absence of extended report and the absence of reports upon 
the later recital and the Pro-Musica concert. It would 
interesting to know what Europe thinks of our American 
works. However, if there were other reports they have 
not come to hand 

St. Golestan remarks that Schmitz “placed his recital un 
der the patronage of two great names—Bach and Debussy 
his execution was worthy of them. Musician above all, Mr. 
Schmitz played the works of his choice with complete self- 
eflacement Into these yast frescoes of sonority he intro 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ 


duced no alien clement, no clement not in accord with their 
natural beauty, He played Children’s Corner with all of 
the poetic and rhythmic beauty the work demands.” 

Mr. Schmitz returned to America early in July, went di- 
rectly to Los Angeles, where he was soloist at one of the 
Hollywood Bowl concerts, and then hastened back to Colo- 
rado for his summer session of master classes, * 


Frieda Hempel Receives Divorce 
\ dispatch from Paris announces that a divorce was 
granted Frieda Hempel, in private life Mrs. William B. 
Kahn, on July 15. Mme. Hempel charged her husband with 
abandonment and refusal to support her. They were married 
June 8, 1918. Miss Hempel thus became an American citizen, 
and was enabled to pursue her career, the continuance of 
which had been threatened at the time on account of her 
German citizenship. A short time ago Mr. Kahn, in con- 
firming the report that Miss Hempel would divorce him, 
said; “It is merely a question of incompatibility; no other 
man or woman has ever come between us. We therefore 

retain for each other mutual respect and esteem.” 


Zuro Guadiom on the Mall 


Josiah Zuro, who met with a bad accident early in the 
week, recovered sufficiently to lead his Sunday Symphony 


Orchestra in the first of two concerts, on July 17, on the 


Mall, Central Park, before an unusually large audience. A 
distinct departure in Park Concert programs was the per- 
formance of an entire symphony, Dvorak’s New World Sym- 
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phony, which was enthusiastically received. This number 
opened the program and was followed by The Beautiful 
Galathea Overture (Von Suppé) and, as an encore, Mr. 
Zuro played the Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusticana. Irma 
de Baun was the soloist singing the Mad Scene from Lucia. 
The remaining orchestral numbers were Ballet Egyptien, 
by Luigini and a selection from Faust. Mr. Zuro will 
conduct his second concert Saturday night, July 24, at 
8.30 p. m., also on the Mall. 


A. Y. Cornell Summer School Gives Concert 


On July 16, at the Barnard Club, the A. Y. Cornell 
Summer School of Vocal Instruction held the first of its 
series of three concerts before an audience that was large 
in size and most enthusiastic in praise of the excellent 
work which the pupils of this excellent teacher evidenced. 

Seventeen soloists appeared on this initial program, in 
dividually reflecting excellent training, technical proficiency 
and marked vocal gifts. Ruth McIlvaine, mezzo contralto, 
who introduced three Beethoven numbers and who was the 
only member to appear in a second group, was outstanding 
on a program of exceptional students. She has a voice of 
beautiful quality, well controlled, and with a decided knowl- 
edge of how to use it. She sang in her second group a 
charles Gilbert Spross composition, Let All My Life Be 
Music, which was especially dedicated to her by the com 
poser Mr. Spross supplied sympathetic accompaniments 
throughout the evening and shared honors in the presenta 
tion of his song. Of particularly pleasing quality also was 
Alan Campbell’s baritone voice, and Maud Barragan, so 
prano from Augusta, Ga., gave a charming rendition of the 
Si Chiamano Mimi aria from La Boheme. Helen Lau- 
hon’s powerful soprano was outstanding in Rummell’s 
Ecstasy. Other participants, who were equally delightfui 
vocally, histrionically and interpretively were Mardi Kenny, 
soprano, Albany, N. Y.; Marion Smith, contralto, Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Ruby Gae Lilly, Bluefield, W. Va.; Vir- 
ginia Martin, contralto, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond Kelly, 
baritone, Gardner, Mass.; Marion Williams, soprano, 
Greenfield, Mass.; Verna McMahon, soprano, New York 
City ; Harold Cooper, basso, Albany, N. Y.; Lillian Morier, 
soprano, Springfield, Mass.; Frances Peter, soprano, New 
York City; Viola Hailes, soprano, New York City; Doro- 
thy Clark, soprano, Springfield, Mass. The program con- 
cluded with the quartet from Rigoletto, participated i in by 
Marion McKeon, Ruth Mcllvaine, Harold Cooper and 
George Bernard It was an evening of music to be 
looked back on with pleasure, for each participant added 
to the enjoyment of the evening. 


Cecil Aeilinn te Paris 

Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, has arrived in 
Paris, where she will pass the summer, except for a trip to 
Spain where she plans to look for little-known Spanish songs 
to include in her repertory next season. Miss Arden, to 
gether with George Arliss, well known English actor, gave 
a delightful evening of entertainment for the regular ship’s 
concert on board the S.S. George Washington. Miss Arden 
gave a group of Brahms and one of Spanish numbers’ to 
which she added many encores. She will return in the 
early fall 

Miss Arden’s season promises to be the biggest she has 
had and her engagements will take her as far south as 
Florida and as far north as Oregon and British Columbia. 
Forty-se ven concerts are already booked. 


Dai Buell Makes New Recordings 


Two new recordings by Dai Buell have been announced by 
the Ampico Company in its June Bulletin.. They are issued 
on one roll No. 66201G and are so truly characteristic of 
this artist’s interpretations that it is not surprising that 
Dai Buell’s admirers all over the country arc making visits 
to loca! Ampico dealers to he “x these numbers. The grace- 
ful Papillon (Butterfly) by Grieg, one of her favorite en- 
cores, is followed by her inimitable performance of that 
great humoresque by MacDowell Br’er Rabbit from the 
Fireside Tales. The Ampico Bulletin of June says: “Miss 
Buell has played both with fine sympathy and brings her art 
to the painting of both pictures with the right touch at every 
point.’ 


Mischa Mischakoff for Chautauqua 

Mischa Mischakoff left recently with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra for its engagement at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., where the violinist will also fill some solo dates with 
the orchestra, of which he is a valued member. He will 
play the Tschaikowsky and Saint-Saéns concertos with the 
pas. Bons and arrangements have also been made for sev- 
eral of his own recitals. Mr. Mischakoff will teach during 
that time in Chautauqua at the summer school. He re- 
cently closed a busy season which brought with it much 
success at his own recital in New York. He will return 
to his New York studios late in August. 
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Braggiotti Warmly Welcomed Upon Arrival in 
Los Angeles to Conduct Master Class 


The Los Angeles press devoted considerable space to 
the recent arrival in that city of Isidore Braggiotti, cele- 
brated singing teacher of Florence, Italy, and Boston. 


ISIDORE BRAGGIOTTI 


His international reputation as an authority on voice 
production and operatic tradition resulted in an invitation 
being extended to the Florentine maestro to conduct a 
master class on the coast this summer. He will teach 
again in Boston next season. 

The Los Angeles Daily News published a picture of Mr. 
Braggiotti leading a group of local musical celebrities in 
song at the station, together with the following account: 

“Isidore Braggiotti, noted vocal and operatic authority 
of Florence, Italy, arrived here yesterday afternoon on the 
Los Angeles Limited and conducted his first: ‘class’ a few 
minutes after his arrival. He was met at the station by 
Giacomo Spadoni, assistant conductor of the Los Angeles 
Grand Opera Association; George Leslie Smith, general 
manager, and Merle Armitage, business executive of the 
organization, and a number of vocal students who have 
known him abroad. 

“Braggiotti was persuaded by Armitage to transfer his 
annual summer class from Boston to Los Angeles. He has 
been an intimate friend of Emma Eames, Patti, Nordica, 
Melba, Edouard and Jean De Reszke, De Gogorza, Puc- 
cini, Massenet, Gounod and others. The maestro will spend 
the entire summer here teaching.” 


W. A. Fritschy in New York 
W. A. Fritschy, well known Kansas City manager, was 
in New York City for a few days last week, and also stayed 
with friends on Long Island. Mr. and Mrs. Fritschy are 
on an nt vacation. They drove from Kansas City 
to New York by the southern route, and are returning 
through the Adirondacks and along the Great Lakes. 


Rudolph Reuter’s New York Recital 
Rudolph Reuter, American pianist, will give another 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York City, on October 22. 
This will mark his fifth appearance in that auditorium, 
although he has played in the city of his birth on many 
other occasions. It will be his first appearance in the 
metropolis since his recent successes in Europe. 


George Liebling to Give New York Recital 

George Liebling, pianist-composer, will begin his third 
concert season on October 10 with a recital in New York 

Aeolian Hall, when his own violin sonata, No. 2, will be 
piayed by Joseph Coleman, a former pupil of Leopold 


Auer. 


Althouse to Sing at Sesqui-Centennial 
_At a special performance of the Verdi Requiem to be 
given in Philadelphia on August 6, as a part of the Sesqui- 
Centennial celebration, Paul Althouse will sing the tenor 
solo parts. 








I SEE THAT 


Covent Garden has closed its doors for the season. 

Maria Jeritza scored in London in The Jewells of the 
Madonna. 

Luella Melius was the first soloist with the Ravinia Sym- 
phony this season, winning for herself unstinted praise. 

Diaghileff Russian Ballet stirred excitement for the Lon- 
doners. 

Rudolph Reuter is to conduct several classes on the event 
of his visit to the Coast. 

Toscanini will be with La Scala again next season. 

Clarence Lucas claims that we live longer now than in 
former years. 

Weingartner is to settle permanently in Vienna. 

Herman Unger’s first opera has been secured by the Dus- 
seldorf Municipal Theater for its first performance. 

Reinald Werrenrath has returned to his Adirondacks camp 
for the remainder of the summer. 

Mario Chamlee, of the Metropolitan, now a member of the 
Ravinia Opera Company, will sing ‘the tenor role of 
Fra Diavolo in the revival of that opera at Ravinia. 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music has 
issued a new booklet on Public School Piano Music. 





Harold Lindau has been engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 

Vienna’s Volksoper has closed for the second time with a 
large deficit. 

Bronislaw Gimpel, fifteen year old violinist, is hailed as a 
great talent in Vienna. 

E. Robert Schmitz announces a unique scholarship to be 
awarded at the end of the summer term. 

De Pachmann, Jr., is acclaimed in Paris as a talented com- 
poser. 

Alfred Mirovitch is to marry Mercedes Olds Rucker early 
in October. ; 

Alexander Tanstnan’s Sinfonietta is to be played next season 
under Walter Damrosch’s baton. 

Carmen is to be revived gegen in St. Louis for a 
week as announced by Guy Golterman, founder of the 
famous Open Air Theater in St. Louis. 

Samuel E. Moist endows the Chamber Music classes at the 
Bush Conservatory of Chicago. 

London is to have a Gilbert and Sullivan season. 

Weber's opera, Preciosa, has had a new libretto written by 
Otto Zoff, and Michael von Zadora has revised the music. 

The Warsaw National Opera is to close pe rmanently at the 
end of the current season. 

The Swedish-American Choir had great success in Stock- 
holm. 

With the close of the Volkseper Europe is to have its first 
traveling opera company. 
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AT A TEA GIVEN BY 
MME. BOSSAN, 


founder of the Orchestre 
Philharmonique of Paris, for 
Rudolf Nilius, conductor of 
Vienna, Sitting, first row, 
left to right: Hans Basser- 
man, violsvist; Rudolf Nil- 
ius, Mme. Bossan, Rhené- 
Baton. Sitting, second row, 
left to right: Mme. Rhené- 
Baton and Eleanor Spencer, 
American pianist. Standing 
at rear: Nika Lunetti, Felix 
Delgrange, M. Cunetti, 
Claude Gonnerre, Arthur 
Shattuck and M. Meckel. 
Miss Spencer is having a 
= very active summer in Eu- 
rope. On August 11 she will 
appear as soloist with the 
orchestra in Copenhagen; ee : ° : : = re 
August 16 she will play at , & er = 
the Gala Concert of Prof. > 
Schneevoigt in Scheveningen, 
and om September 1 she will _ at Be . : } = 

be the orchestra soloist at ; Soa ae Cae = j - 
Evian-les-Bains under Del- 3 

grange. (Photo © Agence 

de la Presse Illustrea.) 
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MME. -_MARTHA ATTWOOD 
as she appears in one of her many operatic roles, that of 
Tosca. This striking American soprano is now a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera, with which company she will sing | 
for the next three seasons 
BON VOYAGE TO ROSA PONSELLE. 
Among those sailing on the S. S. Berengaria, June 22, was 
Rosa Ponselle, prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Carmela, her sister, cud a group of friends visited ETHELYNDE SMITH, 
the boat to see her off. Pictured, from left to right, are: soprano (right), photographed with Lois Mills, her accom- 
Carmela Ponselle, I’. C. Schang, Edith Prilik, Rosa Ponselle panist, in the garden of Beethoven's home at Bonn, Germany. 
and F, C. Coppicus. (Wide World photo.) Miss Smith ts appearing with success in numerous recitals \ 
abroad, 
& 
THE MacDOWELL QUARTET, Pe 
the personnel of which includes Caroline Bracey, soprano; 
Mrs. L. Wallace Ohl, contralto; Arthur Ray Davis, tenor, — - 
and E. Clair Anderson, bass. These artists made a success- wih ea pe , ORR‘ AT DIN RT 
: ‘ahs . : tR’ ¥, CHARLESTONING AT HAERINGDORI 
ful appearance recently at a concert in Carnegie Hall, Pitts- : ALBER TINA RASCH { H be - ph F - " re 
burgh, Pa., on a program with Caspar P. Koch, city or- and her ballet in a scene from: Rhapsody in Blue, created Marcella Roeseler, Metropo itan ( per so praso, on artist 
ganist. Lyman Almy Perkins accompanied the quartet, the by Miss Rasch to the music by George Gershwin at the pupil of Estelle Liebling, snapped at the quaint North S 
members of which are from his Pittsburgh studio. New York Hippodrome. (Photo by White Studio.) resort. 
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N. LINDSAY NORDEN AND THE HUGE CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA WHICH HE CONDUCTED : a 
: “sand hi. ia S i-C i ‘ele i / / ? ‘ , vaise was § } s entirety by the Reading Choral Society in con y 
i : tor the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial Celebration on June 17. Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise was sung m its entirety \ 
ee ee oebiaehe Club and the Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus, with Ruth Rodgers and Ethel Righter W ilson, sopranos, and Richard ( rooks, tenor, as soloists and 
Rollo Maitland at the organ. On the evening of June 20 Mr. Norden conducted the Reading Choral Society in the Hymn of Praise and other numbers in the Rajah Theater, Reading, 
Pa. with the following soloists: Catharine Yocom Kirkhoff and Laura M. Snyder, sopranos; Wellington H. Wolf, tenor, and Carroll W. Hartline, accompanist. At both the Philadelphia | } 


and Reading concerts Mr. Norden was praised highly for his skilful conducting. In reviewing the Reading program for the Reading Tribune, John W. Edelman stated: “N. Lindsay 
Norden, the conductor, is much more of the musician than one ordinarily encounters leading choral societies in American cities. He very definitely gave the impression of having a 
, , certain force and finish in his work which is not often displayed at concerts of this sort. 
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‘ HUGHES | 


SUMMER MASTER CLASS FOR PIANISTS JUNE 28-AUG. 7. 
Management of EDWIN HUGHES, 340 W. 89th St., New York 


Juxt REGNEAS == 


ADELAIDE FISCHER 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1091 401 Knabe Building, New York City 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
“ (Signed) Eanst Von Domwawyt.” 


ADALBERT OSTENDORFF 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 406 Carnegie Hall 
Write for appointment 


FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. ¥Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


PIANIST 
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New York City 








WHITNEY POINT NEW YORK 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, Teor 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Censervatory of Music - Utica, N. Y 


ROBERT PERUTZ 


VIOLINIST 
BURNET TUTHILL Cincinnati, Ohio 











For. terms apply: 


Mme. Marthe BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 

















Mme. HELENE SAXBY 
Will give her usual Six Weeks Course (from July ist) 
SIGHT READING (PIANO-VOCAL), THEORY of MUSIC, 
concluding with an Examination. 


Her work in England in connection with R. M. and BR. C. M. 
Exams, wae fully endorsed by Sir GEORGE “GROVE and ERNST 
"AUER, both successively Principals of the ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC, LONDON, ENGLAND. A class for the ART PROGRESSIVE 
BERIBS can also be arranged, Mme. Saxby being a Graduate, Asso- 


ciate and Examiner of the Society. 
504 S. OREGON AVENUE TAMPA, FLORIDA 


JOHN HEATH 
PARIS PIANIST 


22, rue VISCONTI 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 


SINGING ACADEMY —— 
202 rue deCourcelles 

















Paris, France 





Jane 20 to 
WAYNE 32: 

San Francisco 
3 Ave. Sully Prud"homme (Qual d'Orsay) Paris vil, France 
Elwin A. Calberg, Manager, 812 E. 16th St., San Francisco 
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ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy. 


will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of any 
sort, which will be gladly furnished w 

charge by correspondence or in pesuenal in- 
terviews. 


Milan Office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 


Telephone 19-345 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





London 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN Opera SEASON FOR LONDON 
(London.) D’Oyly Carte’s Gilbert and Sullivan Opera season 
will open at the Prince’s Theater on September 20, The 
conductor and musical director will be the well known young 
English musician, Dr, Malcolm Sargent. M. S. 

Caicutta AND Bompay To Have BroapcastinG STATIONS 

(London.) A joint stock company under the name of the 
Indian Broadcasting Company is undertaking the provision 
of a station at Calcutta and another at Bombay, both of the 
same capacity and power as the London stations. If there is 
no delay in completing the necessary agreements with the 
government it is expected that the stations will be ready to 
transmit broadcast programs by next winter. M. S. 


Paris 
Russian Opera in Paris—( Paris.) The presence in Paris 
of numerous Russian artists has led to several operatic en- 
terprises, the last of which, calling itself L ‘Opéra Russe de 
Paris, gave its first performance of Borodine’s Prince Igor 
at the Salle Gaveau. The cast was a notable one, for it 
included Madame Nina Koshitz and Alexandre Mosjoukine, 
a bass whose following in Paris is rapidly growing. The 
orchestra was recruited from among the members of the 
Concerts Pasdeloup, and special care was taken to train the 
chorus. In spite of the absence of stage decorations, cos 
tumes and acting, the performance was a success and will 
be followed by others. N. de B. 
AMERICAN SINGERS FoR LigGe—( Paris.) Three Americans 
have been engaged by F rancois Gaillard to appear next sea 
son at the Royal Opera in Liége, Belgium, They are Har 
riet Maconel, contralto, well known in the States where she 
sang in concert; Corinne Harris, soprano, and George Tra 
bert, tenor, once a star on Broadway. N. de B 


Berlin 

New Opera in GERMAN THEATERS—(Berlin.) Penthesi- 
1 new opera by Othmar Schéck, Swiss composer, has 
accepted for first performance by the Dresden Opera 
It is based on the drama of that name by Heinrich Kleist, 
German dramatist, which also inspired Hugo Wolf's sym 
phonic poem of the same title. we P 

Bertin Supscriprion OrGANIzATION Has 160,000 Mem 
neEks—( Berlin.) The Volksbiihne, Berlin subscription organ 
ization, announces a membership of nearly 160,000 for next 
season. That means that they will be able to control 5,000 
seats nightly. Of these 1,000 are for the state-owned Kroll 
Opera-house. *The subscribers have only to pay 1.50 Marks 
or thirty-five cents for each performance. This explains 
why opera here is really understood and loved by the masses 

they can afford to go. oy Oe 

Jenny Son meee to Souta Arrica—( Berlin.) Jenny 
Sonnenberg, popular German contralto, has left for South 
Africa where she is to give twenty concerts within two 
months—an exceptional figure for that country. Miss Son 
nenberg will return to Europe in October to fulfil her numer 
ous engagements in England, Germany and nnn 


lea, ¢ 
been 


Vienna 
VienNA Vorksorper Becomes First 
Opera’ —( Vienna. ) Central Europe is to have its first 
“traveling opera company” along the lines of American and 
English companies. This is the newest plan whereby the 
Volksoper is hoped to be kept going. A portion of the com- 
pany will be permanently on tour, visiting the Austrian 
provinces and the cities of Czechoslovakia, while the  bal- 
ance of the artists will play in Vienna, the receipts to be 
mutually shared by both groups. During the summer the 
Volksoper company will give open-air performances of opera 
in and around Vienna. P. B. 
WEINGARTNER SETTLES IN VIENNA—( Vienna.) Felix 
Weingartner, at present on tour in ,Germany with the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, announces that henceforth 
Vienna will again be his home and headquarters. For the 
last two years the famous conductor has made his residence 
at, Zurich. B. 
A Unique Historica, Concert—(Vienna.) <A unique 
open-air concert was giyen in the court of the ex-imperial 
castle of Schénbrunn, near Vienna, by the brass ensemble of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. The program consisted ex- 
clusively of music of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and the orchestra appeared in the picturesque cos- 
tumes of that period. The players were posted on the bal- 
cony of the historic castle, which made an original and ap- 
propriate setting for this interesting concert. P. B. 
REJUVENATING Weper—(Vienna.) In connection with 
the Weber centenary, Otto Zoff, a Viennese dramatist, has 
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written a new libretto for Weber’s almost forgotten opera 
Preciosa. Michael von Zadora, whom America knows as a 
pianist, has revised the music and augmented it by several 
numbers taken from Weber’s other compositions. This mod- 
ernized Preciosa will be widely heard in German opera 
houses in the fall. B. 
Miscellaneous 
Warsaw Overs To Be CLosepn—( Warsaw.) The Warsaw 
National Opera will be closed for good at the end of the 
current season, according to present plans. The municipality 
declared its inability to cover the deficit and demanded a 
heavy curtailment of expenses. Among other measures, the 
city insisted upon a reduction of the opera’s orchestra from 
seventy-eight to sixty men. This was refused by the musi- 
cal union, and the municipality thereupon notified the person- 
nel of the National Opera that the house will be closed for 
good, B. 
JANACEK’s New Sympnony a Norasie Success— 
(Prague.) The Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, under Vac- 
lav Talich, has produced, for the first time anywhere, Leos 
Janacek’s latest work. It is a Military Symphony in five 
movements, inspired by the history of the Swedish war. 
The scene of this “program” symphony is the Queen’s Mon- 
astery at Brno, Janacek’s home city. In the first and last 
movement Janacek employs a military band of eighteen 
players, and in the last movement this band combines with 
the balance of the orchestra for a big climax and apotheosis 
of what the Prague press declares to be “unprecedented in- 
tensity.” The success of the new symphony was nothing 
short of sensational. B. 
Dusse_porr Gets UNGER’s MAIDEN OpeRA—( Diisseldorf.) 
Richmondis, the first opera by Dr, Hermann Unger, the 
Musica. Courrer’s former Cologne correspondent, has been 
accepted for first per formance anywhere by the Dusseldorf 
Municipal Theater. It is based on a Rhenish legend; the 
premiére will take place early in the fall. ae, 
SWEDISH AMERICAN CHOIR APPLAUDED IN STOCKHOLM. 
(Stockholm.) The Swedish-American choir Nondstjarnan 
tilled the new concert house here for their first concert. The 
public and press applauded enthusiastically. Before the con- 
cert the entire choir was received by the king, and Mr. 
Holmblom, president of the society, and Director Mossberg 
were decorated with the ancient Wasa order. R..P. 
Two SENSATIONAL HUNGARIAN SINGERS FOR VIENNA.— 
( Budapest.) There is considerable ill feeling in Budapest's 
operatic circles against director Schalk of the Vienna Opera, 
who has engaged two of the youngest and best members of 
the Budapest Royal Opera for Vienna. Director Radnai of 
the Royal Opera has attacked director Schalk, in the press, 
for a “conspiracy to monopolize the best Hungarian talent.” 
The two singers are Koloman Pataky, tenor, and Michael 
Szekely, bass. The latter is only twenty-five years old and 
made his Budapest début jointly with Maria Németh whom 
Schalk also brought from Budapest to Vienna. Both singers 
have received long contracts from the Vienna Opera, calling 
for veryhigh salaries. B. 
DENT RE-ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF I. S. C. M.—(Ziirich.) 
Next year’s concert of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music will take place in Frankfort, the middle 
of June. Edward J. Dent has been re-elected chairman and 
the international jury elected to choose and arrange the pro- 
grams of the festival are Alois Haba (Prague), Philipp 
Jarnach (Berlin), Walter Straram (Paris) and Sir Henry 
J. Wood. R. P. 
PETITION FOR A LEONCAVALLO StTREET—(Rome.) A num 
ber of artists including Titta Ruffo, Rosina Storchio and 
Mario Sammarco, have sent a petition to the Assessor of 
Public Instruction in Milan for a street there to be named 
after Leoncavallo. 


Carmen Again in St. Louis 

Guy Golterman, of New York and St. Louis, founder of 
the famous Open Air Theater in Forest Park, St. Louis, an- 
nounces a sumptuous revival of Carmen for one week, be- 
ginning Monday night, August 23. As in previous seasons, 
Mr. Golterman will use a locally recruited orchestra, a chorus 
of 150 members of local choral clubs, and a ballet of fifty 
advanced students of dancing. There will be a double cast 
of principals, who, with conductors, chorus master, stage 
director and technical staff will be drawn largely from the 
Metropolitan and Chicago opera companies. The engage- 
ment will be sponsored by a newly formed civic organiza- 
tion headed by Victor J. Miller, Mayor of St. Louis. 


Claudia Hanks with Famous Players 


Claudia Hanks, who has appeared in several musical pro- 
ductions with success, is at present engaged in cinema work. 
She recently took part in Aloma of the South Seas and will 
shortly be featured in the house-party —_ of a new photo- 
play soon to be released entitled The Great Gatsby and di- 
rected by Herbert Brenon. : 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

San Francisco, CaL.—An interesting and sincere musi- 
cal event of the late season was the song recital given by 
irene Howland Nicoll at the Seven Arts Club, June &. 
With the exception of one or two numbers her songs were 
untamiliar. ‘Lhere is no question as to the type ot Mme. 
Nicoll’s voice; it is a real contralto and a very beautitul 
one, being rich, resonant and powerful and pertectly even 
in quality throughout its tremendous range. Mme. Nicoll 
sang her entire program with fine intelligence and finished 
technic and invested every song with its true spirit and 
fervent emotional values. The artist-had the able assist- 
ance at the piano of Mrs. E. E. Young. 

Hugo Mansfeldt, pianist and pedagogue and disciple of 
Franz Liszt, offered a recital to Mrs. M. H. Carrick and 
Mary Carrick at their residence on June 2. Mr. Mansieldt 
interpreted in his usual masterly fashion, During the eve 
ning, Mr. Mansfeldt addressed the audience expressing his 
appreciation of the gifts of Mary Carrick, his pupil. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mischa Elman are receiving the congratu- 
lations of their many friends here upon the birth of a baby 
daughter. 

At its second concert of the season, at the Seven Arts 
Club on June 17, the San Francisco chapter of Pro Musica 
presented a program of Spanish music. Redfern Mason, 
music editor of the San Francisco Examiner, is president 
of the local branch of this organization and addressed the 
capacity audience. His wit and wisdom elicited a pleni- 
tude of applause. The artists who interpreted the program, 
and who were deserving of the ovation accorded them, 
were Alice Rosseter, mezzo-soprano; Betty Alexander and 
Mrs. Margo Hughes, pianists, and Hother Wismer, violinist. 

Edwin H. Lemare, former municipal organist of San 
Francisco, is here on a short visit. During his sojourn he 
will present his opera, The King and the Cripple, at Red- 
wood City, in August. 

Edouard Deru, concertmaster of the California Music 
League Orchestra, has left for Europe where he will spend 
the summer with Eugene Ysaye and Vincent D’Indy. 

A Pacific saengerfest is announced for August 15 in the 
Exposition Auditorium, with Frederick Schiller conducting. 

Elias Hecht has made another generous donation to the 
music department of the public library and the chamber 
music section is enriched thereby. Trios and string quar- 
tets predominate and among the latter is included Alois 
Haba’s quartet based on the quarter tone system. Two 
other items from the modernists are Koechlin’s Quartet in 
D and the Fourth Quartet by Milhaud. 

Wager Swayne, piano pedagogue of Paris, is now in 
San Francisco giving a course of piano instruction. Mr. 
Swayne comes here not as a stranger, for several years ago 
he made this city his home for an extensive period. Dur- 
ing that time Mr. Swayne had a large class of pupils and 
he also made innumerable friends. These former pupils 
are taking advantage of his return here to coach again 
with him while his many friends are extending him a hearty 
welcome. 

The Opera League, founded by Harry A. Truax, gave 
its first series of performances at the Old Elks’ Quarters. 
Cavalleria Rusticana was the opera chosen and a creditable 
and enjoyable production was given under the guidance of 
Mr. Truax. Harriette Murton was Santuzza; she sang 
exceedingly well and acted with a rare dramatic instinct. 
The other roles were acceptably handled and the chorus 
and orchestra were particularly effective. 

The Master School of Musical Arts of California has 
entered upon its second season’s activities. Lazar S. 
Samoiloff, vocal teacher of New York and director of the 
Master School, is again conducting a large class. Most of 
his pupils of previous seasons are again studying with him as 
well as many new students who have come to the school from 
various parts of the state. Germaine Schnitzer, French 
pianist, is also teaching at the Master School this year. 

La Traviata was presented by the Pacific Coast Opera 
Company at the Capitol Theater on June 16, under the di- 
rection of Arturo Casiglia. Mr. Casiglia, who organized 
this company to give resident artists opportunity to appear 
in grand opera, was chorusmaster for two seasons for the 
San Francisco Opera Association, which endorsed this per- 
formance, Charles Bulotti, a favorite tenor, made his first 
appearance in grand opera as Alfredo. Vera Didenco, a 
new singer in our midst, sang Violetta, and Faith Merriman 
was Flora. A large, well trained chorus and an orchestra 
of picked musicians completed the ensemble. 

Grace Northrup, a California artist and teacher, who has 
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established for herself an enviable reputation as vocal artist 
and pedagogue in New York City, is at present in San Fran 
cisco, where she will remain during the summer months. 
While in the W est, Mrs. Northrup will appear in one or two 
recitals and thus give her friends and admirers the pleasure 
of hearing her again. 

Marcel Salzinger, baritone, who has triumphed in a series 
of three annual New York recitals, is also summering in 

San Francisco. Mr. Salzinger, at this particular time, is 
devoting himself to teaching a number of gifted students. 
However, with the beginning of the new music season in the 
fall, Mr. 'Salzinger will resume his concert work and appear 
in the various cities on the Pacific Coast. 

Gaetano Merola, director-general of the San Francisco 
Opera Company, has just announced that Norville Lindi, 
tenor, will be heard in several roles for which he is known 
during this, the San Francisco Opera Company's fourth 
season. Mr. Lindi, an American by birth, will come here 
directly from La Scala, Milan, where he has enjoyed un- 
qualified success. Mr. Merola teels that with the acquisition 
of Mr. Lindi his list of tenors will be greatly strengthened. 

Gerda Wismer Hofmann, playwright and producer, has 
been invited to produce two plays this summer at the 
Theater of the Golden Bough at Carmel. Musicians and 
public well remember the six weeks’ run here, several years 
ago, of Mrs, Hofmann’s play for children, the Snow Queen. 
Its musical setting was most attractive and later it scored 
success in New York and Cleveland, given in the former 
city when its author was director of the Children’s Theater 
of the Hecksher Foundation. 

Since coming to San Francisco two years ago, Sophie 
Samorukova has established her own studio, where she 
teaches voice production, opera and concert repertory. She 
is an exponent of the Italian method of singing. Mme. 


Samorukova has had pronounced local success with her 


pupils, many of them having already sung in concerts. 

Eva Gruninger Atkinson, contralto, and the Arion Trio 
appeared in a joint recital in Vallejo recently, attracting mu- 
sic lovers from all over that vicinity. There does not exist 
a more popular group of artists in California than Mrs. 
Atkinson and the trio, so that their concerts are always 
anticipated with pleasure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz have leased an attractive 
home in Hollywood, where they will spend the summer 
months. Both Mr. Hertz and his charming wife are noted 
for their hospitality so that their home will no doubt be a 
rendezvous for musicians and artists of the southern city. 
Mr. Hertz will conduct concerts at the Hollywood Bowl 
during its season and will also be compelled to make a fly- 
ing trip north in July to conduct his own, The San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, in Hillsborough for the Phil- 
harmonic Society of San Mateo County. 

Isabelle Marks, herself an artist of distinction, presented 
her well-prepared pupils in a program of exceptional qual- 
ity and interest at her home studio. 

Nikolai Sokoloff Ess a few days here, during which time 
he rehearsed the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra for 
its concert in Hillsborough. Mr. Sokoloff created a veritable 
sensation there and will conduct two more concerts before 
the end of the summer. Meanwhile other conductors who 
will direct the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra in Hills- 
borough are Henry Hadley, who was this organization's first 
conductor ; Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Alfred Hertz. 

Frank W. Healy, concert manager, will give San Fran- 
cisco’s musical public an interesting list of attractions next 
season. Already announced are Rosa Raisa and Giacomo 
Rimini, who will come here direct from La Scala and give 
a joint recital which will be the twain’s only appearance 
in California. Other artists booked by Healy included Kreis- 
ler, Rachmaninoff, Isa Kremer and Chaliapin, who with his 
company of 100, will be heard in The Barber of Seville. 

The activities of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau in the 
West, as reported by H. M. McFadden and V. I. Shepherd, 
western managers, have increased fully fifty per cent. over 
the bookings of the past season. Musical clubs and local 
managers, in dealing direct with the Wolfsohn Bureau, 
through the western offices, are realizing that standard prices 
prevail, and the high degree of personal service rendered by 
the managing offices has helped considerably in establishing 
the various musical orgé inizations ona sound financial basis. 
On the Wolfsohn Subscription Courses in Portland, Los An 
geles and San Francisco the artists to appear are: Homer, 
Lewis, Spalding, Hackett, Brailowsky, Austral, Werrenrath, 
Hansen, Bori, Meisle and McQuhae and the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Chorus. Ci Re A 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

PorTLAND, Ore.—Delegates from all parts of the North- 
west attended the first convention of teachers of the Dun- 
ning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners. 
With Genevieve Baum Gaskins as the general chairman, 
the two-day session opened at the Multnomah Hotel on 
June 18. Short talks on the Dunning System were made 
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by Jean Warren Carrick, Genevieve Baum Gaskins, Kate 
Delt Marden, William Frederic Gaskins, William H. 
Boyer, Mrs. Elbert C. Peets, Frederick W. Goodrich, David 
Seheetz Craig and J. R. Ellison. Other participants in 
cluded Beulah Cheevers, Jean McBreen, Nelle Rothwell 
May, Lillian Stickle, beulah Ockwig and Mrs. G. J. 
Frankel, A Dunning moving picture, A Trip to Music 
Land, was shown. Music was furnished by Lucia Davis 
Simons, soprano; Gail C. Young, tenor; Blanche Hammel, 
soprano; Genevieve Baum Gaskins, organist, and Leah 
Leaska, soprano, ‘lhe convention, which was a decided suc 
cess, closed with a banquet at the Heathman Hotel. 
ee Oo. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit, Micu.—The series of summery concerts sched 
uled for the Detroit Symphony Orchestra began auspi 
ciously on June 28. It was an ideal evening with little or 
no wind, and the crowd gathered early to obtain seats. By 
the time Mr. Kolar appeared every one of the 8,000 seats 
provided was filled, with 2,000 standing about the enclosure. 
rhe orchestra numbers fifty-five and is excellently bal 
anced. The printed programs for the concerts are gen- 
erously furnished by the Union Trust Company. The 
numbers for this first concert were prelude to Act III, 
Lohengrin; L’Arlesienne suite, Bizet; Praeludium and Ber 
ceuse, Jaernfeldt; Magic Fire music from the Valkyrie; 
Roses of the South waltz, Strauss; excerpts from Madame 
Butterfly, Puccini; overture to Der Freischutz, Weber ; 
Melody in F, Rubinstein ; March Belle Isle, Kolar. Mr 
Kolar’s conducting was in his usual spirited fashion and 
the men responded splendidly 

The program for June 29 consisted of Entrance of the 
Bojards, Halvorsen; Incidental music to Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn; Colonial song, Molly on the 
Shore, Grainger; waltz, Vienna Blood, Strauss; Anitra’s 
Dance, In the Hall of the Mountain King, from Peer Gynt 
Suite, Grieg; Ave Maria, solo, Mr. Scholnik, Bach-Gounod: 
Moments Musicale, Schubert; Bacchanale from Samson 
and Delilah, Saint-Saéns. The next evening, a Polish pro 
gram was scheduled with a Polish singing society assisting 

In addition to the symphony concerts in the evening at 
Belle Isle, Schmemann’s excellent band, that has provided 
music for the parks for fifteen years, is again giving con- 
certs afternoon and evenings at the various city parks. 
Programs of merit are being presented so that those who 
cannot get to the Island, or who prefer to hear a brass band 
in an out-door concert, have opportunity to enjoy good music 

June 28, at the Baldwin Piano Studios, Mark Gunzberg, 
pianist, Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, and Emil Borsody, 
cellist, three musicians of high standing, gave a well ren 
dered program which consisted of but two numbers—Trio 
dered program. 

The month of June has for the most part been devoted 
to graduating recitals and programs by artist-pupils of the 
various music schools and private teachers. June 24, at 
the Woodward Presbyterian Church, the Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art held its commencement exercises. De 
grees, artist-diplomas and certificates of graduation were 
awarded a class of twenty-five. A musical program was 
provided by Willoughby Bouton, pianist, William A. How 
land, baritone, William Grafing King, violinist, and Mar 
garet Mannebach, accompanist, members of the faculty 

Ada Lilian Gordon, of the faculty, presented her pupils 
in the recital hall of the Institute, June 22. 

3oris L. Ganapol, of the Ganapol Studios, presented pu- 
pils in graduating recitals, June 8, 10 and 15. Bernard 
Sturm presented ensemble pupils, June 1; Bessie Black 
adder, piano pupils, June 2; Sara Gorman and Dorothy 
Hall, June 17; Mary Fedowa, June 19; Neva Wigle and 
Ruth Caster, June 25. 

Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol presented Melvin Zeidler, June 8, 
Ruth Caster, June 10, and Neva Wigle, June 15, in gradu 
ating recitals at the Twentieth Century Building. A gen- 
eral program of her pupils was given at the same place, 
June 12 

Mrs. Aarn Simmons, of the Mabel Guess Studios, pre 
sented her piano pupils at the Book-Cadillac, June 22 

Harriet J. Ingersoll presented her pupils. June 18, at the 
North Woodward Congregational Church. They were 
assisted by Theodosia Eldridge, violinist. 

Irene Mathilde Karschnik, pupil of Francis Mayhew, 
gave a graduating recital, June 14, at the Art Museum 
One of the features of her excellent program was the God 
ard Concerto in which she had the assistance of Erhard 
Heyde, violinist, Constantin Kamarkovsky, cellist, and 
Francis Mayhew at the second piano 

La Verne Brown, of the Detroit Conservatory, is re 
ceiving congratulations upon the success of his young 
daughter who won the piano contest at Lansing, held by the 
Michigan Federation of Music Clubs ba” 
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PUBLICATIONS 











Orchestra 
(C. C. Birchard, Boston) 


Soliloquy, for flute and string orchestra, by Bernard 
Rogers.—This music is published by Birchard for the 
Eastman School, Rochester. It is a scholarly work of 
somewhat modern trend, written contrapuntally. The 
moving, flowing parts are conceived melodically and the 
composer has a pleasing turn of thought with much 
charm. The work is short, covering but nine pages in 
the score. The flute part is written with understanding 
and there is a long introductory passage for flute alone. 


Songs 
(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Wild Geese, by Vaughan De Loath.—One of the last 
poems by that unsurpassed lyric writer, the late Gordon 
Johnstone, set to music most sympathetically, The song 
has distinct character and is just the kind that a singer 
of high artistic aims seeks for an effective recital num- 
ber. For medium voice. 

Aylia, The Dancer of Kashmir, by Rhea Silberta.- 
Miss Silberta has a pretty feeling for color in music. 
She has taken a prose poem from Eleanore Browne’s 
novel, Behold! The Rajah, and made a most interesting 
song out of it, affording fine vocal opportunities for the 
singer and demanding a real pianist for accompanist. 
For medium or low voice. 

Happy Times, an encore song by Mana-Zucca.—Anna 
Fitziu, well known soprano, has become noted of late as 
a lyric writer. This is a little two page song, dainty in 
sentiment and music and very useful as an encore, For 
high voice. 

Sweet Phyllis, by Lily Strickland.—A gallant ditty, for 
high voice. This is a simple song in the old English 
style, specially designed for a lyric tenor with a flexible 
voice. Excellent recital number. 

God Is Enough, a sacred song by Bruno Huhn.— 
Bruno Huhn is a composer who knows his business. A 
straightforward, earnest, sacred song; very useful for a 
church soloist. Published in two keys. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


Our United States, a song of the Nation, for single 
voice or massed singing, arranged and harmonized by 
Leopold Stokowski—Edward W. Bok has written a 
short, dignified, patriotic poem set to a melody by C. V. 
Van Rees, which was formerly used as the national song 
of the Transvaal Republic in South Africa. As national 
songs go it is good, and Mr. Stokowski has added to its 
value by simple and musicianly harmonization. This 
would be particularly good for school use. 

Prospice, by Henry Hadley.—To this fine dramatic 
poem of Robert Browning’s, Henry Hadley has given a 
stirring, dramatic setting with a tremendous climax; 
dedicated to Reinald Werrenrath, this song for medium 
voice is bound to be a smashing hit when sung by a good 
baritone. 

Réve Blanc (White Dream) and Réve Noir (Black 
Dream), by Edouard E. Trucco—Two songs typically 
French in style and feeling, light in character, particu- 
larly good for tenor. The Réve Blanc is the most at- 
tractive of the two. A pleasing, light number for a group, 
or for use as an encore. 

I’m a-Rolling, negro spiritual arranged by William 
Arms Fisher.—Those who like negro spirituals will be 
delighted to receive this new arrangement by Mr. Fisher, 
who is one of the most skillful of all of those who under- 
take such arrangements) This reviewer must confess 
to being unable to see the value of such music, but there 
are many who think that it is the most imporant output 
of America, and the public seems to be “sold” to the 
idea. 

Time, You Old Gipsy Man, by Daniel Protheroe. 

This appéars to be a composition of exceptionad me rit 
and color. The poem, by Ralph Hodgson, is what one 
may call clever, and the composer has set to it a fitting 
and inspired melody of an extended sort and much de- 
veloped, with moments of interesting harmony and con- 
trapuntal arrangement. 

Daffodil Comes Home Today, by John H. Densmore. 

Here we have a rousing good tune with a strong 
rhythm and a very finely wrought accompaniment. It is 
a song of cheerfulness, and it is cheerful and bright all 
the way through. There is an excellent climax running 
up to an optional B flat in the high key, for those singers 
who like to take it. 

Enchantment, by William Arms Fisher.—Mr. Fisher 
is one of America’s composers who possesses a real gift 
of lyric melody with a very unusual skill in music writing. 
This song, like other works of his, has not only beauty 
but also high effectiveness. The harmony is exception- 
ally rich and this richness is attained without sacrificing 
the melodic line. The song is altogether charming and 
it is hoped that it may find the success it deserves. 


Adolf Weiss on Schoenberg 


Adolf Weiss, young American composer who is working 
with Arnold Schénberg at the State Conservatory of Music 
in Berlin, is already so well known in Germany that he 
has a large class in harmony and counterpoint. But when 
Weiss is questioned about himself he always turns the sub- 
ject to Schénberg, about whom he is most enthusiastic. For 
Weiss finds the personality of the German composer espe- 
cially sympathetic in its modesty and simplicity. Without 
letters of introduction he had no trouble in meeting the 
master and was cordially received. 

What Weiss had to say about Schénberg as a teacher is 
of particular interest: “Mr. Schonberg might be said to be 
the acme of thoroughness and universality in matters per- 
taining to music. Not only does he know the ABC’s of 
music to perfection but his analyses of all compositions from 
the beginnings of music to the present day are so interest- 
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ing, so instructive, as to make all lessons with him a 
veritable revelation to the student. Arnold Schonberg’s 
insight into the formal construction of musical compositions 
stamps him as a genius. In harmony and counterpoint he 
is painfully exacting and demands absolute discipline from 
the simplest harmonic exercises to the most complicated poly- 
phonic structures. Indeed in Europe he is accepted as one 
of the greatest authorities on all musical forms, countra- 
puntal, harmonic, ancient and modern, Upon reviewing a 
work he has always a very definite reason for not accepting 
a musical idea—a reason based upon a highly developed 
aesthetic sense aided by true knowledge and wide experi- 
ence,” 

Outside of his class in harmony and counterpoint Mr. 
Weiss will accept private pupils in Berlin this summer. 


July 22, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


San Antonio, Tex.—Carol Robinson, pianists, and Rob- 
ert Imandt, violinist, appeared in joint recital at Our Lady 
of the Lake College. Each artist displayed fine interpreta- 
tive ability and excellent technic. They were in perfect 
accord, for Miss Robinson is also a fine accompanist. 

The city’s new theater, the Aztec, was formally opened 
to the public. Kirk Ferderick is conductor of the orches- 
tra, with Silvester Revueltas, concertmaster. Ralph Soule, 
tenor, and Olive May, soprano, are soloists. Solo dancers 
are Piatoy and Natalie, assisted by a ballet of sixteen, 

Mrs. Joseph Choate King, mezzo-soprano, accompanied 
by Mrs. J. J. Loving, gave a group of songs, and Mary 
Louise Walliser, violinist, accompanied by Dorothy Bell 
Newton, played on a program arranged by Mrs. A. W. 
Walliser, for the San Antonio Council of Catholic Women. 

Mrs. Roland Springall presented Mary Spong and Annie 
Ator in piano recital, assisted by Margaret Hoefgen, vio- 
linist, and Dorothy Handley, soprano. 

The Anglo-American Society, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 
president, entertained with the annual Revels, at which 
time the program was given by Jane Alden, contralto; La 
Meri, dancer; Doris Kane, dancer, and Josef Berge, bari- 
tone. The accompanists were Mrs. Nat Goldsmith and 
Catherine Clark. 

The Festival Choir of Laurel Heights Methodist Church, 
David L. Ormesher, director, and Roy Repass, organist, 
presented a program of well known numbers from opera 
and oratorio, and compositions by favorite composers. 

Charlotte Stenseth, violinist, was presented in a gradua- 
tion recital by Our Lady of the Lake College. She was 
assisted by Loretta Bell, soprano; Dorothy Hagen, pianist, 
and Wilhemina Mosel. 

The students’ department of the San Antonio Musical 
Club, Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, president, presented the last 
program of the season, which was arranged by Mrs. E. T. 
Sweeney, assisted by Olga Seiser. Effie L. Wallace was 
awarded a prize for the best essay on music. Her subject 
was Which is Most Important, Melody, Rhythm or Tempo? 

Alice Mayfield, president of the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association, was in charge of an entertaining pro- 
gram when the association entertained with a banquet. Eric 
Harker, tenor, sang two Samoan Love Songs, arranged by 
William Stickels, and two of Oscar J. Fox’s Cowboy Bal- 
lads, accompanied by Catherine Clarke. Ola Gulledge, of 
New York, contributed a group of Negro folk songs, made 
popular through her arrangement of them. A_ burlesque 
piano ensemble was given by Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield, 
Lottie Brinkman, Evelyn Harvey, Edith Madison, Meta 
Hertwig, Henrietta Bruel, Marie Watkins, Mrs. Eugene 
Staffell and Ruth Herbst McDonald, conducted by Mrs. 
Stanley Winters. Mrs, L. L. Marks led the singing of 
clever parodies of popular songs and Edith Law bade “good- 
bye” to the members who are leaving for the summer. 

Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck entertained the members of the 
Music Teachers’ Association, at which time an entertain- 
ing program was given by Gisela Bauer Suttor, contralto, 
and Ernst Thomas, violinist, both accompanied by Mrs. Eu- 
gene Staffel. Ruby Perryman Hardin, soprano, accompanied 
by Roy Repass; Cecile Steinfeldt, pianist, Catherine Clarke 
in pianologues, and, by urgent request, Ola Gulledge con- 
tributed a group of Negro folk songs which she has_ar- 
ranged. { 
Zay Guest of Honor at Meeting of Guild of New 

York Vocal Teachers 

The Guild of New York Vocal Teachers honored W. 
Henri Zay, New York voice specialist, by inviting him to be 
the guest of honor at its last —~ >. July 7, at the Boice 
Studio in Seventy-fifth street. The Guild had an interest- 
ing program. A couple of singers performed, inviting criti- 
cism and discussion, and there was a talk on radio singing 
by Mr. Fitzgerald. After luncheon the members were 
called to order by the president, Anna E. Ziegler, and Mr. 
Zay, after being introduced, gave a talk on singing and 
vocal teaching. 

Mr. Zay had been asked especially to explain his ideas 
on masque resonance and the “Soft Voice Fallacy” of which 
he has written. Most of the members nodded approval at 
the various points made, and especially over the fact that 
starting with the soft voice does not sufficiently acquaint the 
pupil with the resonance cavities of the voice, and conse- 
quently the true sonority of the voice is never found, nor the 
rich vibrant quality which every voice ought to have. The 
idea of combining the breathing and masque resonance to 
make a complete tonal expression of the singer was ex- 
plained and approved, and Mr. Zay was asked to return. 


Cleveland Institute Notes 

CLivELAND, Onto.—A Bach festival began at the Cleve- 
land Institute on June 28. 

Compositions of the great master comprise three of the 
four programs of the summer concerts in the historical series 
by Beryl Rubinstein, Andre de Ribaupierre, John Peirce and 
Arthur Loesser. Concerts are given weekly by these men 
during the summer session covering the histories of litera- 
ture for piano, violin and voice. Only the series by Loesser 
is devoted to the life and works of Bach. His lecture reci- 
tals are given every Friday afternoon at four o'clock. Ru- 
binstein’s programs of music for the pianoforte are given 
each Tuesday afternoon at four, De Ribaupierre’s programs 
are given each Wednesday afternoon at four o'clock. At 
the same time each Thursday afternoon, John Peirce gives 
his programs, tracing music for the voice from the very early 
times to modern English and American composers. . 
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Answers to letters received in this departm 
o ecnasty as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
lim 


ent are published 


tion of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 
ANNIVERSARIES 

M. H.—Naturally you would feel interested in the anni- 
versary of Carl Zerrahn’s connection with music in your 
home city, Boston. It happens that the anniversary of his 
birth occurs this month; he was born just one hundred years 
ago, July 28, 1826. He received his musical education in 
Europe. At the age of twenty-two he came to America 
(1848) as a member of the Germania Orchestra. He de- 
cided to remain in this country and became at once a very 
prominent figure in musical circles, not only in Boston, but 
also throughout the eastern part of Massachusetts, where 
he had so much to do in connection with important societies 
and clubs. His connection with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, commencing 4 1854, lasted until 1895, when he was 
succeeded by B. J. Lang. Forty-one years as leader of that 
society must have left a permanent mark upon its devel- 
opment. And he was at the same time, or during part of the 
time, equally active in other directions. For nearly twenty 
years he took over the direction of the Harvard Symphony 
Concerts. Then for thirty-one years he conducted the Wor- 
cester Music Festivals, commencing in 1866. He was also 
professor of harmony, instrumentation and singing at the 
New England Conservatory. With all these activities he 
found time to conduct a glee club—was it the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club ?—well known in Boston, as well as in the smaller 
cities of Massachusetts. A series of concerts was given 
during the winter in New Bedford, where the writer heard 
them many years ago, Mr. Zerrahn had much to do with 
providing good music for places outside of Boston, He was 
consulted by musicians and was in touch with managers. 
When Thalberg came to this country in 1856 he played one 
concert in New Bedford, thanks to the influence Mr. Zer- 
rahn had upon that community in advising his appearance 
there. The hall was crowded. People from small towns 
in the neighborhood were able to hear a celebrity for the 
first time. Formerly those desiring to hear good music were 
obliged to go to Boston, a rather expensive visit that could 
not be afforded by all. So the Thalberg concert stood out 
prominently, something to talk about for a long time. Few 
men were possessed of so many warm friends, particularly a 
man so quiet and retiring in disposition as Mr. Zerrahn. He 
resided at Milton, Mass., where he died December 29, 1909, 

FINGERING 

D. W.—A short definition of fingering is this: 

method of applying the fingers to the keys, holes, 


“The 


strings, 





MUSICAL COURIER 


ete., of musical instruments.” A well established set of rules 
exists, but it is too long to quote here. Your best way to 
conquer this part of your musical training would be to study 
the rules, either with a teacher or by yourself, and grasp 
them understandingly. In some difficult phrases of music, 
the fingering is indicated. The object of good fingering is 
to use the fingers to the best possible advantage for the per- 
forming of a composition. 


In Appreciation of Claudia Muzio 
The following appreciation was written by Mrs. Frank 
Sturm of Memphis, Tenn.., after a performance of Traviata 





© Moffett 


CLAUDIA MUZIO 


by the Chicago Civic Opera Company, when the organization 
was on tour, Claudia Muzio’s sensational interpretation of 
Violetta has been from the first an outstanding feature of 
the company, for it is still fresh in the memory of local 
music lovers how she amazed the Chicago press when she 
first acted and sang this role. Mrs. Sturm is one of the 
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prominent figures in Memphis musical life, an active member 
of the Beethoven Club of that city and a well known journal- 
ist, who writes under the pseudonym of Charlie Sturm. 
Dema E. Harshbarger, president of the Civic Concert Series, 


reports an unprecedented demand for return dates for 
Muzio for the coming season. 

I stand so humble—yet so proud, before your holy shrine 

I have no other choice 

Than breathe the simple melody charmed from this heart of mine 


By magic of your voice 

In my soul's search for Beauty, far 
I ne’er before have been so satisfied 
For every dazzling day and candled night 

Were glowing in your tones of melted light 

The sweetest, silken, laughter known to earth 
Was threaded through your songs of silver mirth 
The depth of midnight pools where drowned stars, 
Measured pathos, as you sang of sorrows, deep 

And stars, themselves, that sparkle in dark skies 

Were shamed—when flaming to their realm, your songs did rise 
Your voice, like wings, gave pulse to dead, still air 

That throbbed to Love's delight—to Love's despair 

Around me showered Music, wrung from pain, 

As plaintive as the tears of April's rain. 


and wide, 


O, Loveliest Singer, had I never known a single word 
Of Traviata'’s theme 

It would have been interpreted to me, when you, I heard, 
As comes a dream. 

And I shall frame you ever in the gold of Heart's Delight 


Jear Muzio, the brightest star of Life’s most perfect night 
(Signed) Cartier Sturm 


Brailowsky Acclaimed Abroad 


Alexander Brailowsky is repes iting his 
abroad. His recent 


American triumph 


concert in Madrid was a sensational 

success, 
Carlos Bosch, in El Imparcial, wrote on the following 
day: “Brailowsky, the interpreter who penetrates beyond 


what is written, attains faithfully the spirit of the composi 
tion by letting his own, that very varying and complex spirit, 
be imbued with that of the creator to the extent of the 
privileged contradiction of universal comprehension, He 
is representative of every race, intense, dramatic, the dreamer 
of most enchanting poesy and subtle delicacy.” 


El Sol, on May 2, reported: “In Brailowsky can he 


seen 
an example of the pianist, Hors de rang—an example that 
leaves no doubts. <A perfect pianist in whatever refers to 
the clarity, purity and serenity of his renderings to his 


immaculate perfection and with it 
a profound feeling, that imbues all his interpretations and 
gives to whatever music he plays a grace and mysterious 
accent, a kind of echo from remote spiritual regions.” 

Joaquin Turina, of El Debate, wrote of the pianist 


all a very deep emotion 


“What 


a great artist! Few times have we heard such consummate 
pianists. His technic is perfect, his sensibility is exquisite, 
and his best quality, which so few artists possess, is that of 
being a musician, that is to say his musicality. The public, 
which completely filled the Comedy Theater, did justice 


(this time at least) and gave an ovation to this great artist 
whose triumph expands the spirit of those who still believe 
in an art that is all truth, all purity.” 
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Allentown, Pa.—William Herb, tuba player, and Rus- 
sell Walt, oboe player, have been engaged by Sousa’s Band. 
This will be Mr. Herb’s third season with the band and Mr. 
Walt’s second. Both men are former members of the Allen- 
town Band which, under the direction of Albert Meyers, 
will shortly go on tour for the summer. 

The pupils of Amy DeGroot gave a recital recently for 
the benefit of the Allentown Library. A large crowd at- 
tended and a very respectable sum of money was raised. The 
money will be used to purchase books for the music section 
of the library. 

The Salem Chancel Choir, augmented by a number of 
singers from other choirs, took part in the Sesquicentennial 
massed chorus. The choir, under the direction of Sol 
Unger, gave an interesting program in West Park, Allen- 
town, on July 4. 

The pupils of Homer Nearing played a recital recently. 
Joe Ruhe, Billy Ruhe, Margaret Halmy, Bernice Shaffer, 
Gene Klotz, Sydny Friedman, Sophie Friedman, Betty Klotz, 
Rudolph Scheidt, Arlene Klinger, Sarah Louise Ruhe, Na- 
than Sontag, Leon Cohen, Miriam Meighan, Schuyler Mil- 
ler, Aileen Campbell, Gertrude Hannum, Ralph Kemmerer, 
Kenneth Christman, Katherine Stine, Warren Ziegenfus and 
Paul Held took part in the program. I 

Birmingham, Ala. (See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

Claremont, Cal.—Joseph W. Clokey, composer and or 
ganist, and Hope Tabor Ford, teacher of voice in Oberlin 
Conservatory, were announced as faculty additions tu the 
Pomona College department of music. The coming of 
these twe artists marks the further expansion of the 
Pomona Cclege department of music, under the direction 
of Prof. Railgh H. Lyman. The following faculty has been 
announced for the ensuing year: organ, Joseph W. Clokey; 
piano, Everett S. Olive, Pauline Alderman, Mabe! Claire 
West; voice, Ralph H. Lyman, Arthur Babcock, Hope 
Tabor Ford; violin, Ralph R. Uniacke; cello, Marjorie 
Carver; harmony, Walter A. Allen, Pauline Alderman; 


sight singing and ear training, Pauline Alderman; com 
Walter A. Allen; orchestration, Joseph W 
D. 


position, 
Clokey. 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Erie, Pa.—Ella LeBaron Houk, teacher of piano, pre 
sented a group of her pupils in a recital. They were 
assisted by George LeBaron, tenor, and Richard Houk, 
saxophonist. 

Mrs. Harry Schaal, president of the music department 
of the Woman’s club, has returned from the National Bi 
ennial Convention of Woman's Clubs. She reports an in 
teresting session. 

Pupils of Catherine Winter’s Piano Studio and of the 
Antoinette Dancing Academy gave an attractive program 
recently. 

Five piano pupils of Florence Wagner appeared at the 
last recital of the season. 

Mrs. Charles LeSueur presented several pupils from her 
classes in expression. Florence Stroup, soprano, and 
Meyers Cross, tenor, assisted on the program. 

The children’s orchestra and piano pupils of Caroline 
Ferguson gave a musicale. 

Charles LeSueur, vocal teacher, gave his final concert 
before sailing for Europe. He was assisted by several of 
his pupils from the Erie Conservatory of Music. G. M. S. 

Hendersonville, N. C.—Music in Hendersonville has 
received a decided impetus by the arrival of Dicie Howell, 
American soprano, who comes with a corps of able assist- 
ants to conduct a summer master class for which many 
artist pupils have registered. In her debut concert before 
Hendersonville music-lovers, Miss Howell was greeted with 
enthusiastic acclaim. Her rendition of the Waltz Song 
from Romeo and Juliet evoked flattering response, as did 
also her singing of American songs. G. R. 

Miami, Fla.—The New Miami University, for which 
eight million dollars has been raised, is progressing steadily. 
However, by October 15, the day of the opening, the Uni- 
versity will begin in quarters donated by the ever generous 
George E. Merrick, ownér and developer of Coral Gables. 
This structure will be a 300-room building adequate for all 
classes, and will remain the university headquarters until 
the buildings are ready. Already 750 have enrolled, 500 
of these in the music department. 

Carl Winkler’s Miami singers (350 voices) made their 
debut at the White Temple, June 29. It is the largest 
choral body ever organized here and it created much en- 
thusiasm. The singers are from all parts of the country, 
all non-residents of Miami. Carl Winkler is founder, or- 
ganizer and director. The soloists were Joseph Kwarto, 
tenor, Frances Gabrielle, soprano, and Anita Ray, mezzo- 
soprano, with Dorothy James, accompanist, and Carla 
Haines, flutist. A. F. W. 

Omaha, Neb.—Mme. Schumann-Heink appeared re- 
cently at the local auditorium in a benefit for the Disabled 
American Veterans, and was thus instrumental in raising 
almost $3,000 for the cause. The artist sang one of her 
characteristic programs and showed remarkable vitality and 
spirit. She was accompanied by Julius Berger. Stanley 
Letovsky, pianist, Harry Kaunonvitch, violinist, and Karl 
Tunberg, accompanist, all resident musicians, also appeared 
on the program. : 

Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Wichita, Kans.—Ruth Ingham Andrews, Wichita so- 
prano, gave her farewell concert to an enthusiastic audience. 
Duff E. Middelton, violinist, was the assisting artist. For 
the next year Mrs. Andrews will study with isa courte. 


Riesenfeld Well Represented 
Although vacationing on his estate near Vienna, Hugo 
Riesenfeld, noted impresario, keeps constantly busy. » His 
musical scores which created such favorable comment at the 
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Times Square Theater during the spring are being used by 
all the Broadway theaters now for the pictures. The Capitol 
Theater went to great expense to duplicate the musical set- 
ting which Riesenfeld made for The Volga Boatman and 
the Strand Theater in Brooklyn is also taking advantage of 
the accompaniment. At the Warner Theater recently The 
Prince of Pilsen was shown to the strains of a Riesenfeld 
score and the Rivoli Theater is presenting Silence with the 
original Times Square presentation. 

Riesenfeld will return to New York on September 3 in 
time to conduct the Labor Day concert in Central Park. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


BirMINGHAM, ALA.—The D’Agostino School of Music, 
Prof. A. D’Agostino, director, closed a successful year with 
a series of recitals, some in Tuscaloosa, where the school 
has a branch, and others in this city. Hazel Sweat, who won 
a six weeks’ scholarship under Leopold Auer last summer, 
was awarded a diploma, the only diploma to be given in 
fourteen years because of the high standards and exacting 
requirements for the honor in this school of violin playing. 
Miss Sweat is a young violinist of unusual talent and her 
recital was largely attended by admiring friends who ac- 
corded her playing enthusiastic applause. Wilma Arnold, 
who received a certificate, also gave a creditable recital, play- 
ing difficult classics with ease, fine tone, and expression. 

The Birmingham Conservatory of Music is presenting 
pupils in a series of Saturday afternoon recitals. 

Lowela Hanlin, teacher of piano, is studying the psy- 
chology of music and taking an advanced piano course at 
the University of Iowa. 

Guy C. Allen, former director of music at Judson Col- 
lege, Marion, Ala., is conducting summer classes in piano, 
interpretation and technic, musical pedagogy, harmony and 
composition in this city, with his studios in Cable Hall. 

Mrs. Robert Newman, pianist and director of the Walker 
Memorial Church Choir, is in Chicago, working with Rich- 
ard Hagemann. 

Mrs. William Fonville, lyric soprano, is in California. She 
will study in the vocal masterclasses of Louis Graveure dur- 
ing the summer. 

Luella Melius, of the Chicago Civic Opera, has been se- 
cured as the fifth artist on the Artist Course of the Birm- 
ingham Music Study Club for next season. 

The announcement that Marion Talley will sing here on 
September 15, under the auspices of the All-Star Course, has 
created great interest. 

A meeting of the executive board of the State Federation 
of Music Clubs was held in Montgomery on June 9, Mrs. 
George Houston Davis presiding. Delegates attending were: 
Mrs. Davis, Mrs. E. T. Rice and Mrs, George T. Duncan, of 
Birmingham; Mrs. Alonzo Meek, Mary Graham and Mar- 
garet Thomas, Selma; Inez Duke, Opelika; Mrs. S. E. Wash- 
burn, Bolling; Mrs. N. Lawson Walker and Mrs. J. Sanford 
Mullins, Alexander City; Mrs. Phillipp Spier, Greenville ; 
Mrs. W. S. Wilson, Dothan; Mrs. J. Clarendon McClure, 
Mobile; Mrs. W. H. Taylor, Uniontown; Mrs. T. K. Shirley, 
Wetumpka; Mrs. F. M. T. Tankersley, Luverne; Mrs. 
Boyce M. Rains, Atmore, and Mrs. J. W. Langley, Sylacauga, 
Mrs. McDowell, of Eufala, was elected president of the 
Fifth District. Mrs. Hoyt M. Dobbs was made chairman 
of education and scholarships; Mrs. Wade Carlisle, chair- 
man of special memberships and endowment fund; Mrs. 
Luther Lisles, chairman of library and bulletin extension ; 
Mrs. N. L. Walker, chairman of legislation, and Mrs. A. C. 
Godwin, of Benton, chairman of printing. One of the im 
portant acts of the meeting was the adoption of a resolution 
asking for the establishment of a chair of music at Auburn. 
The need of equipment at the State School for the Blind 
was brought up and members urged to make every effort 
to secure musical instruments for this institution, which at 
present is entirely void of any musical instrument whatever. 
The next convention of the State Federation will be held in 
Birmingham in the spring, previous to the Biennial in Chi- 
cago. 

Ella Thomas, soprano, and Sara Hunt, pianist, pupils of 
Prof. and Mrs. Paul De Launay, gave an interesting pro- 
gram in Scottsboro. 

Abigail Crawford presented pupils from her studios in a 
series of June recitals. 

Clara Harper-Steele presented pupils in two song re- 
citals that were well attended and enthusiastically received. 

Alice Graham presented pupils in recital before a large 
audience in Cable Hall 

The Birmingham Music Study Club has completed its 
selection of officers and chairmen of standing committees 
for next year and has just completed a successful spring 
campaign for membership. Following is a list of officers 
and chairmen: president, Emma McCarthy; first vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Paul Earle; second vice-president, Mrs. George 
Harris ; third vice-president, Mrs. George Houston Davis; rec- 
ording secretary, Mrs. James M. Lehman; corresponding 
secretary, Mary Miller Coulbourn; treasurer, Mrs. A. J. 
Grefenkamp; librarian, Mrs. J. L. Yancy; federation secre- 
tary, Mrs, William Hood; chairman of standing committees— 
artist course, Mrs. E. G. Chandler; course of study, Alice 
Graham ; altruistic, Mrs. W. D. Tynes; box office, Mrs. Tom 
McCarthy Carr; junior club, Mrs. Harry Burns; juvenile 
chapters, Mrs. V. W. DeWilton; morning musicales, Mrs. 
R. C. Woodson; printing, Mrs. Harry Underhill; public 
school music, Lowela Hanlin; sacred music, Mrs. Walter 
Heasty. 

Evelyn Going, concert soprano, and Bernice Bell, pianist, 
formerly of Birmingham but now of Chicago, are the guests 
of relatives in this city. 

The following students received gold medals from the 
department of music at Howard College, Paul de Launay, 
director; Sara Hunt, piano; Elna Marie Almgren, memory 
work in piano. Prof. De Launay is conducting a summer 
school for organists. A. G. 


A Booklet on Public School Piano Classes 
_ The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music has 
issued an interesting booklet entitled, Piano Classes in the 
Schools, with the’ sub-title, Educational Value of Important 
New Movement. This booklet, like the other publications of 
the Bureau, is for free distribution to those interested. Be- 
fore it was off the press the Bureau received over 700 re- 
quests for it from music supervisors to whom a circular 
announcing it had been sent. It is an exhaustive study of 
this new movement. and is invaluable to those interested 
in the subject, which is a new one, comparatively speaking. 
It gives explanation of all the various methods now em- 
ployed, and is full of valuable hints and suggestions. 
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MARIO CHAMLEE, BACK FROM 
EUROPE, SINGING AT RAVINIA 





Noted Tenor Was a Member of the 77th Division, Artillery, 
and While Abroad Visited Battle Fields of France. 


Mario Chamlee has owned a lovely country home, away 
on the top of a hill at Wilton, Conn., for the last four or 
five years, and in all that time he has ‘hardly had an oppor- 
tunity to spend as many months in it. Just now he is at 
Ravinia for the entire summer season, which means that 
September and early October will afford him another six 
weeks or so in Wilton—not a very long period, but com- 
pensated for by the fact that it is, as a rule, the loveliest time 
of year in New England. 

When a Musicat Courter staff writer met him-at the 
home of a friend in New York City, he and Mrs. Chamlee 
had been home from Europe only about ten days. The pre- 
ceding three months had been spent in Milan, where Chamlee 





MARIO CHAMLEE 


had just been for the first time, not to sing, but to coach 
on three new roles which he has added to his repertory at 
Ravinia Park this summer, in Fra Diavolo, Don Pasquale 
and La Navarraise. 

While in Milan, Chamlee saw the new Puccini opera, Tur 
andot, which impressed him as a spectac le though the music 
plainly shows the decadence in Puccini’s powers, The tenor 
role and particularly the title role, the princess, put a tre 
mendous strain on any human voice, he says. Chamlee was 
invited by Director Scandiani to sing next season at La 
Scala, but his American engagements will prevent him from 
doing so. 

His most interesting experience while abroad was a visit 
to the battle fields in France. Chamlee was a member of the 
77th Division, artillery, commanded by General Robert Alex- 
ander, and was stationed for some time near Chateau Tierry, 
at a little village called Villeneuve-sur-Marne. He went 
out from Paris merely with the intention of visiting some 
of the nearer battle fields, but, arriving at Chateau Thie erry, 
had the curiosity to push on to the little village where he 
had been stationed, and found, to his astonishment, the old 
proprietress of the farm which had been his quarters still 
alive, though now nearly ninety years old. She remembered 
him, embraced him heartily and then brought out her three 
great-grandchildren, who had been little tots when Chamlee 
played and sang to them eight years ago, but are grown 
children now. It was a very pleasant and happy reunion. 
Chamlee remained for a day at the request of the village 
priest to sing in church at Sunday morning mass. This 
church, now rebuilt, was badly ruined when Chamlee was 
there during the war, and he used to repair to its emptiness 
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in spare moments to sing to himself, the only place where he 
could let out his voice without disturbing things. 

Chamlee’s last visit in Europe before he came home was 
to Baden-Baden in Germany, where he joined the group of 
Metropolitan Opera singers who were giving two special 
performances of the Barber of Seville, in which he sang 
Almaviva, adding laurels in a new country to those he has 
already won in the role in many other places. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PirtspurcH, Pa.—One of the features of the summer 
term at the Pittsburgh Musical Institute is a series of six 
lecture recitals, given by the directors on Monday and 
Thursday afternoons in the institute recital rooms. 

Will Earhart, supervisor of music in the public schools, is 





giv ing a series of lectures during the summer in the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology along the lines of musical 
appreciation and analysis. 

Arthur Anderson, bass; Vera Kaighn Nirella, soprano, 


and Mabel King, contralto, were the soloists for the Stephen 
C. Foster Centenary program given in Schenley Park, under 
a committee of which Mayor Kline was chairman. Harvey 
Gaul conducted the chorus, while music was furnished 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Society, under the direction of 
Elias Breeskin. 

Albin D. McDermott, 
his first public recital. 

The third of a series of lecture recitals was given in the 
Fillion Studios by Oscar Helfenbein. 

Winifred Perry, contralto, has been engaged as soloist 
during the month of August in the auditorium, Colorado 
sees. 

\ degree of doctor of music was conferred upon Frank 
J. Brosky, local violin teacher, recently 

The second annual festival in the Temple of Music, Con- 
neaut Lake Park, was opened when the Pittsburgh Apollo 
Male Chorus, Harvey. Gaul, conductor, gave a program prior 
to the actual opening. The first day of the festival a chorus 
of 1,000 voices, with the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 


Duquesne University student, gave 


was heard, The chorus is made up of singers from every 
community in western Pennsylvania—Franklin, DuBois, Oil 
City, Sharon, Mercer, Conneaut, Meadville, Venango, and a 


large group from Youngstown—and is under the direction 
of Lee Hess Barnes. 

The pupils of Marie B. Cook, of Warren, gave their an 
nual recital in the Cook Studios. 

Charles C. Curran, Jr., Washington, Pa., tenor, sailed 
from New York for Europe to continue his studies under 
the personal supervision of Emilio Piccoli. 

Appointment of Julian Williams, at present organist and 
choir director of the First Presbyterian Church, Hunting- 
don, W. Va., to the position of organist in the St. Stephen's 
Episcopal Church, Sewickley, was announced. Dr. Williams 
is a former student of Widor of Paris. 

The first national school band contest on a basis of pre 
liminary state contests, held in Fostoria, Ohio, was won 
by the Joliet Township High School. B. McM 


La Forge-Berimen Studio Notes 


Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen, prominent musi 
cians and teachers of New York, presented a group of their 
artist-pupils in concert, at Darien, Conn., June 18, when a 
large and enthusiastic audience expressed enjoyment with 
prolonged applause. Erin Ballard, gifted pianist, opened the 
program with a splendid rendition of Leschetizky’s Etude 
Heroique. Manlio Ovidio, baritone, was heard in a group 
which included Frank La Forge’s Yo paso la vida; his 
voice is distinctly of operatic quality and he uses it with 
intelligence. Maura MacNichol, soprano, pleased with a 
miscellaneous group. The contralto aria from 
Nadeschda by Goring-Thomas was sung by Elizabeth 


Andres, accompanied by Myrtle Alcorn. Frances 
Fattmann has a dramatic voice of wide range 
and sings with understanding and expression Gil 


sang beautifully a group including two 
songs by Mr. La Forge—Song of Love and To a Messenger 
responding with several encores; Alice Vaiden played his 
accompaniments from memory. Gretchen Altpeter, lyric so 
prano, gave a group of English compositions with Evelyn 
Smith at the piano. Miss Ballard next gave a second group 
consisting of Romance and Valse de concert by Frank La 
Forge and again displayed her unusual gifts. Flora Bell, 
coloratura, sang the Una voce poco fa from The Barber of 
Seville, exhibiting good control. Evelyn Smith accompany 
ing Miss Altpeter and Hilda Holpeer accompanying Miss 
Bell furnished excellent accompaniments. The duet, La ci 
darem la mano, from Don Giovanni, sung by Miss Altpeter 
and Mr. Ovidio, proved a fitting ending. Mr. La Forge ap 
peared in person as the accompanist for Miss MacNichol 
and Mr. Ovidio and was received with enthusiasm 


Valeriano, tenor, 


Macbeth’s Drawing Power 

According to the Chicago press, the 
the season so far at Ravinia gathered to hear Lucia with 
Florence Macbeth on Sunday evening, July Miss Mac 
beth’s drawing powers in opera have long been a known 
fact, and the present experience at Ravinia has but empha- 
sized this phaze of the prima donna’s hold ‘upon the public. 


largest, audience of 
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Her first appearance this season at Ravinia took place on 
July 2, the opera being Flotow’s Martha, with Ina Bourskaya, 
Mario Chamlee, and others, forming an ideal cast for this 
melodious and vivacious opera. The critics of all the Chicago 


papers agreed that, in both Martha and Lucia, Miss Mac 
beth was discovered to be in finer. voice than at any time 
in the past, and Glenn Dillard Gunn, among others, noticed 


a richer quality of tone and a perceptible growth in volume 

Miss Macbeth, accompanied by her mother, is spending the 
summer, while with the Ravinia Company, at their lovely 
summer home in Highland Park. Early in October, Miss 
Macbeth will open her concert tour, appearing the latter 
part of the month as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra in the Twin Cities, at the first subscription con 
certs of the season of that orchestra. Her tour also includes 
the principal cities of Florida, for the third consecutive 
season; also her sixth consecutive appearance in Cincinnati 
and the fifth in Rochester. In December, Miss Macbeth re 
joins the Chicago Civic Opera as leading coloratura soprano 
and in January embarks upon her second concert tour of the 


scason., 


Pupils 


Edwin 


Concerto Program by. Hughes’ 
The second musicale of the series presented by 
Hughes’ artist-pupils during his summer mastet 
given Over to an entire program of piano concertos. The 
first number was the serenade and allegro by Mendelssohn 
played by Helen Parker, whose reading of this rarely. heard 
number was marked by brilliant technic and musicianly un 
derstanding. Sylvia Fox's interpretation of the first move 
ment of Beethoven's concerto in C major was greeted 
enthusiastic applause Miss Fox displayed a maturity of 
expression and freedom in her playing not often heard in 
one so young. The Mendelssohn concerto in G minor fol 
lowed, played by Robert Ruckman; Mr. Ruckman poss 
an admirable technic, combining a full and fluent tone 
excellent dynamic control, The Saint-Saéns number 
particularly impressive, and received a praiseworthy execu 
tion at the hands of Jeanne Rabinowitz; her playing was 
brilliant and her interpretation filled with emotional warmth 
Hazel. Carpenter closed the program with Liszt's Hun 
garian fantasie; her virtuosity had full vent in this number 
and prolonged applause followed. Mr. Hughes played th 
second piano throughout The entire program was 
dered superbly and received the enthusiastic: applause of a 
large audience 
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A Schmitz Scholarship 


The announcement of a unique scholarship, to be awarded 


at the end of E, Robert Schmitz’ summer session, held at 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, from July 20 to August 31, i 
in line with the French pianist's general policy, The sehol 


encouragement to those who have a 
vision broad enough to enter whole-heartedly into the un 
biased spirit of the educational program of the classes. It 
is maintained by a appropriation from the master 
session receipts plus individual contributions, and consists of 
$100 and the interest on the funds of the preceding season 

The re quirements include the following interesting clauses 
the best interpretation of any group of pe yas widely di 
vergent in style or epoch—such as Bach and Debussy, Scat 
latti or Couperin, and Stravinsky or Schonberg, Schumann 
and Casella or Mendelssohn and Szymanowski; the most co 
operative attitude towards the work and fellow students ; the 
highest attainment in resisting the lure of “soloism” by two 
piano work; the best presentation of unknown or little known 
compositions of the pupil’s own country; the best sight 
reader at a contest of unpublished works written especially 
for Mr. Schmitz by leading contemporaneous musicians 


arship is given as an 


yearly 
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ACCOMPANIST desires private or studio 
work. Address “B. M. C.” care of Must 
cAL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 


of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York, 
The Vanderbilt Studios 
of New York 
Branches: 


13-15 East 38th Street, 
15 East Ninth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 
342-344 West 56th Street, opposite new 

Metropolitan Opera House site. 
Renting office, 342 West 56th Street, 


Columbus 1070 
Columbus 5089 


Hourly piano sub-letting at 15 East 38th St. 
branch. Caledonia 2777 


Several resident studios with piano for sum- 
mer sub-let. Inquire at renting office. 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


near Fifth Avenue. 
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an orchestral concert in the large 
recently and attracted an audi- 
building. V. Golschman con- 
mazes of the Antheil 


United States He gave 
Champs Theater 
big enough to fill the 
orchestra through the 


Elysées 
ence 
lucted the 
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I can safely say that it will not be found over-sentimental. 
The little that I heard of it was enough to supply me 
with all the rhythmical and harmonic peculiarities [ re- 
quire for a season or two. The gentle manner and refined 
speech of this tremendously vigorous discord monger re- 
mind me of Byron's line about the pirate, who was “the 
mildest mannered man who ever cut a throat or scuttled 
ship.” 


July 22, 1926 
and technic. One of the most interesting performers was 
a young girl from Pittsburgh, Viola Mitchell, who seems 
to me to give promise of great accomplishment in the near 
future. The popularity of these Ysaye courses is attested 
by the presence of Thibaud, Szigeti, Jan Hambourg, Flor- 
ence Field, Barbara Lull, Madame Chaigneau-Joachim, 
Albert Jarosy, Chailly, and violin students galore. 

Boris Schwartz, who gave a violin recital in the Salle des 
Agriculteurs, is one of the most remarkable performers | 


ymphony in F, and the composer worked the pedals of a Or VIOLINISTS 
mechanical piano in his Ballet Méchanique. There was a The violinists have not been idle. Those that I did not ¢ver heard. If his general and musical culture is on a par 
great deal of hilarity in the concert room, with inter- fear this year are numerous enough to form a symphony With his mastery of the bow and finger board, he will cer- 
mingled shouts, humorous remarks, hisses, tremendous ap- orchestra. Some of them may yet reach those heights, and tainly make a name for himself before long. : 
plause, and angry words from those who felt called upon Of Edmund Kurtz, young cellist, who gave two recitals 
to detend the muse of Antheil from the derision of the in the Conservatoire, I cannot speak with the same en- 
mockers. The composer of this music apparently consid thusiasm, principally because the cello is not a popular in- 
ers rhythm the most essential element, and he sacrifices strument among amateurs, and the public for cello recitals 
melody and harmony without compunction is necessarily limited. Edmund Kurtz nevertheless proved 
1 have always been taught to believe that an art. like an himself a master of. his chosen instruments, so much so, in 
rganism, was degenerating when any one member or fact, that he has had a unanimous chorus of praise from the 
clement was unduly exaggerated at the expense of the other music ay His tone is full and musical, and his technic 
member | believe that this continual pounding away at is excellent ‘ 
berbavie and Gialstins Wetiiem oil seen anne te cae The recitalists who have filled the opera house this sea- 
unbearably monotonou Nev seciedians. the success of the son are Heifetz, Kreisler, Ysaye, Cortot, Thibaud, Cassals, 
Antheil concert was so great that it is to be repeated about and Brailowsky. While this latter artist was playing a 
the middle of July. Antheil is to visit the United States group of mazurkas during his Chopin recital I remembered 
next year, playing a new piano concerto of his own design. that less than a hundred years ago, Meyerbeer, who was 
then the musical king of Paris, presumed to tell Chopin, the 


semi-obscure piano teacher, that the rhythm of a certain 
mazurka was wrong, to the great irritation of Chopin. The 
old opera house of Meyerbeer’s day has long since disap- 
peared, and the opears of Meyerbeer have followed. Brai- 
lowsky filled the new grand opera house with an immense 
audience to hear the piano works of Chopin, and no one re- 
membered the huge operas of Meyerbeer. 

According to the Concert Guide, the concerts in Paris 
this seeason numbered 1810, of which 520 were orchestral or 
choral concerts. Last year the concerts numbered 1880. 
Should a music critic rejoice or be sad to learn that concerts 
are becoming fewer? CLARENCE Lucas, 


Michigan F. M. C. Meets in Marquette 

Marquette, Micu.—The Michigan Federation of Music 
Clubs convened here recently with an enthusiastic assemblage 
present. Church music, its value to the community and its 
progress, was one of the important features of the conven- 
tion. On this subject Grace Widney Mabee, Los Angeles, 
Cal., national chairman of church music, spoke most con- 
vincingly, and the address of Mrs. John J. Mitchell, Detroit, 
state chairman of church music, was of decided benefit. 
Charles M. Boyd’s address, The Fine Art of Hymn Inter- 
pretation, was illustrated with hymns sung by the girls’ 
choir of St. Luke’s Church. Public school music also came 
in for an important share of discussion, and James Bucko- 
rough, Sault Ste. Marie, music supervisor, spoke interest- 
ingly on the subject of foste ring music in the public schools. 
Dorothy Reese Kay is in charge of settlement school music 
and six of these schools alone have already been supplied 
with teachers from the music clubs. Contests are held 
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GEORGE ANTHEIL, 
ultra-futurist composer, playing parts of his new piano con- 
certo to Marguerite Morgan. (Photo by Clarence Lucas, for 
the MusicaL Courter.) 
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ford to to Buyro, 
Musical Celebrities 


the rest may occasionally play in restaurants and gain more 
money than the lesser concert artists make. The most 
eminent have been Thibaud, Kreisler, Szigeti, Ysaye, 





> ain _ Spalding, Heifetz, who are too well known throughout the throughout the year for junior students and young artists. 
yA) p 1A musical world to call for comment here. Peter C. Lutkin, dean of music at Northwestern University, 

MILTON PIANO © I followed with considerable interest the Ysaye course Evanston, IIL, also gave an interesting talk on the Develop- 

‘ New Viork of instruction. Various violinists played to him and he ment of Musical Form and Composition. The next annual 
made corrections and suggestions, with remarks on style meeting will be held in Chicago. D. 
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possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 
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GEORGE LIEBLING 


International Pianist 
Nation-wide Tour 1926-27 
with the 


KIMBALL P4A NO 


The past season has been a succession 

of successes, and Mr. Liebling says: 
“The Kimball is the highest achieve- 

ment in the realm of piano making.” 





